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THE THEOLOGY OF GOD’ SWORD 
FROMTHEBIBLICAL 
ANDQUR'ANIC PERSPECTIVES 


MUHIB OMOLAYO OPELOYE 
Introduction 


THE word of God known in the Old Testament as La debar Yahweh and 
in the New Testament as Ho Legos tou Theou, and variously referred 
to in the Qur'an as Kalam-Allah, Kalimat-Allah (pl. Kalimat) and al- 
kalimu is an expression of divine will. According to the Scriptures the 
word of God is not only supreme and immutable, it is eternal. The divine 
word has several theological significations three of which shall be 
explored in this paper because of their contribution to the Christian- 
Muslim understanding of the revealed word of God. These are the word 
E UNI UNI ee 


personified force. 
The Bible and Qur'an as Words of God 


. TheBibleis the English coinage of Latin and Greek Biblia (plural 
of Biblion: book). The name ‘the books’ without qualification indicates 
the special position which these books occupied and also shows that the 
Bible is a collection of books or a library rather than a single literary 
composition.' The word Qur'an on the other hand is an infinite noun from 
the Arabic triliteral verb gara’a meaning ‘to read.’ The Qur'an is so 
called to signify the frequency with which the book is read. The Bible and 
Qur'àn as sacred books respectively constitute the foundation for the 
the Bible in the same way devout Muslims revere the Qur'àn because the 
two scriptures are perceived as material transcriptions of divine revelation. 

The sacredness of the Bible derives from the fact that it was 
written under divine inspiration. It is not easy to determine with precision 
the number of the inspired writers because some books of the scripture 
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were written by more than one author while some writers wrote more than 
one book. Huffman suggests that forty inspired writers wrote the 
' different books of the Bible? Sometimes, the author of a book dictated 
to a professional scribe as Jeremiah and Paul did? Some of the Biblical 
books are ascribed to well known Biblical personages while controversy 
surrounds the authorship of some. 


. As regards the duration of revelation, it is believed that the Old 
Testament books were written during a period of one thousand years 
beginning about 1100 m.c. while the 27 New Testament books were 
written in less than one hundred years between 50 - 150 c.k. * It is evident 
that in both cases the revealed words were not committed to writing very 
early, a factor which accounted for reliance on oral tradition for a long 
time. 


The Biblical books are not only sacred, they are canonical. The 
canon of the Bible refers to the collection of books which pássed the test 
of authenticity and authority and were consequently compiled together as 
Bible. Such books are measured by the standard of divine inspiration and 
were adjudged to be God-breathed: Two factors necessitated the 
process of canonization: the emergence of dubious religious writings and 
the infiltration into the Church of heresies such as gnosticism and 


marcionism. It was an to get rid of the spurious books and the 
heretical teachings that a test of canoncity had to be passed before a book 
could be adjudged to be God-breathed.$ 


". E The books of the Bible are those that survived the tests of | 
canonicity and therefore form the canon of the scriptures. Several other 
religious books were written which fell below the standard of divine 
inspiration and were therefore not canonized. The process of canonization 
was gradual. Each Biblical book became canonical as from the time the 
Church accorded it recognition. According to Wiley and Culbertson, the 
books of Law were recognised as part of the canon by 440 B.c., the books 
of the Prophets by 200 a.c. and the writing by 100 s.c." Similarly the 
formation of the New Testament Canon was gradual. There was no 
agreement among the Church fathers as to which books formed the New 
Testament Canon until about 400 c.E.* 


s 
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Credibility and authenticity of the canonized scriptures have been 
attributed to the following: ei 

i) theclaim in I Tm. 3:16 that all scripture is God-breathed; 

i) proof from Jesus's reception ofthe Old Testament as evident in 
Mt. 5:17 - 18, Jn.10:34 and Lk. 24:27; 

il) the influence of the holy spirit on the inspired writers as claimed 
in Mk.12:36; Act. 1:16, Act.4:24-25; 

iv) validity of many historical facts recorded in the scripture; 

v) fulfilment of many prophetic predictions; 

vi) confirmation of many Old Testament and New Testament 
accounts by ancient manuscripts discovered in the recent past. 


The question may be asked, if the Biblical inspiration is divinely 
based why is there a preponderance of textual errors and discrepancies 
in the scripture which come to light when we compare the following 


1) 2 Chr. 36:9 and 2 Kg.24:8; 

ii) 2 Sm. 10:18 and 1 Chr. 19:18; 
im) 2 Chr. 9:25 and 2 Kg. 4:26, 
iv) 1 Kg. 7:26 and 2 Chr. 4:5; 

v) Gen. 1:1 - 2’and Gen. 2:4 - 8. 


The causes of the errors are not left unexplained. Metzger ? 

identifies the following factors as responsible for the errors in the Bible: 

i) Speed of production of the scripture which outran accuracy of 

execution because of rapid increase in the number of Christian 
converts during the first century; 

i) Faulty translation as a result of imperfect knowledge of the 
original languages of the scripture; 

ii) Cumbersome method of transcription coupled with extensive 
dictation of the text by the lector. 


Besides the foregoing, changes were sometimes d iberately 
made in good faith. According to Metzger these include changes involving 
harmonistic corruption, addition of natural complements, and adjuncts, 
clearing up historical and geographical difficulties, conflation of readings, 
changes due to doctrinal consideration and addition of miscellaneous 
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details. It must be admitted that it is on account of the errors arising from 
these latter reasons that the Qur’4n perceives the Bible as an interpolated 
scripture and it strongly rebukes those who are responsible for this. ° The 
problem of textual errors in the Bible gave rise to the two forms of criticism 
generated among the Biblical scholars viz: the "lower criticism' (which 
concerns with the preliminary task of getting back to the writings as 
composed by the original authors) and the ‘higher criticism’ (which deals 
with the questions arising out of their contents and their trustworthiness).!! 


The sacredness of the Qur’an on the other hand derives from the 
fact that it was revealed to the Prophet Muhammad by God through the 
archangel Jibrfl (Gabriel), a fact attested to by the Qur'an itself in Sirah 
11:97, and Surah XXVI:192 - 195. The revelation came to the Prophet 
Mubammad piecemeal for a period of 23 years before it was completed 
(610 - 632 c.E.).? 


Each time a revelation was brought he not only committed it to 
memory together with his Companions, he instructed his scribe Zayd b. 
Thabit or others to write it down dictating the sequence of the chapters 
records ofthe revelation. Though the Qur'àn was not compiled as a bound 
book during the life of the Prophet Muhammad, the arrangement of its 
chapters and verses effected by the Prophet made possible the various 
uses to which it was put in his time. The loss of life of many Qur’anic 
memorizers (Huffäz) in the Yamamah war during the reign of Caliph Abu 
Bakr led to the compilation of the Qur’an, while variation in the mode of 
reading led to the standardisation of its text during the reign of Caliph 
*Uthmàn. 


The claim of divine authorship of the Qur'an rests on certain 
assertions enshrined in its different passages, viz: 


i Do they not consider the Qur’an, had it been from other than 
God, they would surely have found therein much discrepancy? 
(Surah IV:82). 

X) This Qur'an is not such as can be produced by other than God... 
(Sürah X:37). 
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it) We have without doubt sent down the message and we will 
assuredly “guard it from corruption (S#rah XV:9).'^ 

iv) Verily this is a revelation from the Lord of the worlds (Srah 
XXVI.192). 

v) It is for us to collect it and to promulgate it (Sirah LXXV:17). 


These assertions debunk the orientalists' claim that the Prophet. 
Muhammad was the author of the Qur'an. Such a claim is certainly 
contrary to the evidence in the Scripture. Apart from the passages 
exonerating the Prophet from the charge of forging the Scripture he was 
warned against making any verdict in anticipation of revelation," just as 
he was urged to resist temptation to invent his own scripture.'* 


The Qur’an being a direct communication from Ged to the 
Prophet, instances are preponderant when God talks in the first person in 
the Scripture," apart from instances when divine words are put in the 
mouth of the Prophet with the use of prefixing imperative verb Qul. '* The 
proof of the divine source of the Qur'ànic revelation is strengthened by 
the fulfilment of many divine promises recorded in the Qur'àn as will be 
discussed later. 


The Word As a Message 


The divine message enshrined in the Bible can be understood in 
the context of the Biblical central themes. The themes are creation, sin, 
fall, redemption and salvation. In the beginning God created man and he 
was in the state of well-being until he was tempted to sin and consequently 
fell. God started a plan of redemption with Abraham and made promises 
contained in Genesis 12. Thus Israel was to be a prototype to reach out 
to the entire world. Under the leadership of Moses, God made a covenant 
with the Israelites. They settled in Canaan and established a monarchy. 
Corruption reigned supreme. Consequently, prophets appeared on the 
scene. The kingdoms later fell, the north was captured by the Assyrians 
in 721 B.c. and the south (Judea) was subjugated by the Babylonians in 
586 Ec. This incident was followed by the exile of the Israelites. The first 
of the exiles returned to Jerusalem in 538 p.c. The return saw the 
beginning of the intertestamental period when the Messianic expectation 
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The New Testament era was ushered in by John the Baptist. 
With the advent of Jesus (tho expected Messiah) the Gospel was 
declared and after him the apostles propagated it with emphasis on the 
second coming of Jesus, while the eschatological events were being 
anticipated as enunciated in the book of Revelation. Thus God's singular 
programme developed progressively from Genesis to Revelation. 


The programme of salvation requires faith in God, His worship 
and good work. This is reflected not only in the Old Testament but also 
in the New Testament. For instance, the injunction to believe in God is 
contained in Ex.20:3 and Mk. 12:29; the injuction to worship God is 
enshrined in Ex 20:4 while the injuction to engage in good work is found 
in the rest of the ten commandments as well as in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


From the rhetorical question of Prophet Jeremiah in the Old 
Testament it can be easily discerned that faith in God has to be 
complemented with good work as a condition for salvation. The question 
is asked: 


Will you steal, murder, : 

commit adultery, swear 
falsely, burn incense to Baal 

and go after other gods - 

that you heve not known and 

then come and stand before me in this 
house which is called by my name 
and say: “we are delivered’ 

only to go out doing all these 
abominations? 


What can be understóod from the message here is that faith in God is of 
no meaning if it is unaccompanied by good work. It is in the same vein that 
other prophets decry external ritual observance that is not backed up with 
good work. Prophet Isaiah for instance declares: 
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What to me is the multitude of 
your sacrifice?... I have had 
enough of bumt offering of rams 
and the fat df the fed beasts... 
when you spread your hands I will 
though you make many prayers, 
I will not listen, your hands 

are full of blood.... What the 
Lord wanted is not rituals and 
prayers but simply that each 
man should cease to do evil 

and learn to do good.? 


Similarly for Prophet Hosea, true faith is a matter ofthe heart and 
not of external ritual, hence he remarks: I desire steadfast love and not 
sacrifice, the knowledge of God. rather than burnt offering.” It would be 
pointed out that in the foregoing passages it is not the rituals in themselves 
that are to be condemned but the hypocrisy behind them. 


The picture would not be different in the New Testament if the 
messages of Paul and James are understood to be complementary in this 
regard. While the former's emphasis is faith, the latter's is on good work. 
As far as Paul is concerned faith is the means of salvation, man is justified 
by faith apart from works of law.” According to James, faith without 
work cannot save man, faith by itself if it has no work is dead; it is through 
work that man's faith can be confirmed. ? It is important to note that in 
spite of Paul's posture described above he still recognises the importance 
of work of law as evidenced by his testimony that the law should not be 
overthrown by faith.^* This is why we believe that the stand of the two 
apostles are not necessarily contradictory. 


The central figure ofthe New Testament message is Jesus Christ. 
whose advent is believed to have been predicted in Isaiah 7:10 - 17 and 
through whom the Christians hope to secure salvation.5 The Jews to 
whom Jesus was sent forfeited their chance of salvation for their lack of 
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belief in his messiahship. The faithlessness of the Jews is acknowledged 
not only in the New Testament but also in the Old Testament as evident 
in Mt. 10:6, Rm.11:7 - 10 and Jer. 3:6. The Gentiles who were more 
receptive of the message became the focus of attention even though 
initially the Gospel was not meant for them. 


' The Qur'án as the word of God is a message to the entire 
humankind sent through the Prophet Muhammad. It consists of 114 
Siirahs incorporating different subjects including law, history, theology, 
liturgy, sociology, sufism, science etc. The Qur’anic message which 
“according to Srah XLI:43 bears resemblance with messages brought by 
the carlier prophets is essentially to guide man to that which is right * and 
to bring him out of darkness to light. ?Hence the Scripture is referred to 
as a guide (hudã) and mercy (rahmah). 


Apart from its function of guidance (hidayah), the message is to 
explain to man his duties to God and his duties to his fellow man which is 
why the Scripture is known as al-Bayyinah.*? The message is elsewhere 
referred to as Sharl‘ah.! 


The kernel of tbe divine message cashrinéd in tbe Qur'a i the 
call to belief (al-imdn) and to engage in righteous work (al-‘amal al- 
_ Salih), These being the two basic requirements for salvation in Islam a 
Muslim is required to believe in God, His angels, His próphets, His 
revealed books, and the Last Day.? Moreover he is called to engage in 
the works of righteousness. This is many-faceted as it requires man to 
observe the prescribed acts of devotion, to keep within the limits of the 
law, the limits of divine commands and prohibitions to be able to maintain 
good relation with God. Equally important is the need to maintain good 
relation with a fellow man. While the former comes under worship 
(‘ibGdah) the latter comes under transaction (mu‘Gmalah). 


The elements constituting the works of righteousness are spelt 
out in the different passages of the Qur'an with different emphasis: 


i) Emphasis on belief (Surah IV:136). 
à) Emphasis on worship (Sürah XXII:1 - 11). 
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ii) Emphasis on prohibition (Surah VI: 151): 
iv) Emphasis on relation with others (Surah XVII:22 - 29). 
v) Combination of all (Surah 11:177). 


The Qur’anic message is for the believers and non-believers 
alike. This is why sometimes mankind in general are addressed as in 
Sürah II: 21; sometimes the unbelievers are the target as in Surah ‘al- 
Kafirun.' In other passages the People of the Book (Ahi al- Kitab) are 
in view," while in many instances the believers are the focus.* According 
to Surah LXXIII:19 the message helps only those who choose to take it 
as a straight path to their Lord.” In other words man is not compelled to 
accept it. Neither is the bearer of the message to resort to imposition in 
compliance with the principle of religious freedom enshrined in Surah 
1:256. His was to deliver the message and give the promise of-eternal 
bliss to the righteous and the promise of perdition to the unrighteous, thus 
performing his role as a bearer of glad tiding (bashiran) and a warner 
(nadhiran).* 


The Word As an Operative Force 


The word is not only a message, it is also an operative force. The 
Biblical revelation views the word as an operative force behind the 
accomplishment of the divine will. This assertion is explicitly stated in 
Isaiah 55:10 - 11 which reads: 


from heaven and return not 

_ thither but water the earth 
making it bring forth and 
sprout giving seed to the 
sower and bread to the cater, 
so shall my word be that goes 
forth from my mouth,it shall 
not return to me empty but it 
shall accomplish that whjch I 
purpose and prosper in the thing 
for which I sent it. 
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The perception of the word for this purpose is first noticed in the work of 
creation as contained in Genesis where it is evident that everything God 
created came into being through divine fiat. The formula is ‘let there be’ 
and ‘itis.’ It is through this formula that the light, the firmament, the land 
and vegetation, the moon and stars, the bird and fish, the animals and the 
man are all created.* 


Psalm 33:6 - 9 in corroboration of this assertion says: ‘By the 
word of the Lord, the heavens were made and all their host by the breath 
of His mount... for He spoke and it came to be, He commanded and it 
stood forth.’ Moreover, the efficacy of the divine word in this regard is 
brought to light in Psalm 147:15 - 18 as it reads: 


God send forth His command to 

He gives snow like wool, 

He scatters hoarfrost like ashes; 
He casts forth His ace like marsels; 
Who can stand before His cold. 

He sends forth His word and melts 
them, He makes His wind blow and 
the waters flow. 


As regards divine healing and the operative force of the word, 
Psalm 107:17 - 20 has this to say: 


Lord in their trouble and He 
delivered them from their distress; 
He sent forth His word and healed 
them and delivered them from 
destruction. 
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Even though the 'sick' in the passage is figurative according to J.W. 
Rogarson ef al., the power of the word is not undermined. It is a word 
of encouragement and ‘word of hope.’” 


Also in the Biblical revelation, the operative force of the word 
accounts for fulfilment of God's future plans. These are future events 
which came to pass as predicted by the prophets being spokesmen of 
God. Isaiah alone made several of such predictions. He predicted that 
Jerusalem would be a city to be visited by people of different nations to 
gain inspiration*; he predicted deliverance of Jerusalem from the attack 
of the Assyrians“!; he foretold the fall of Babylon saying that wild beasts 
would lie down there and its houses would be filled with howling 
creatures?; he predicted the destruction of Jerusalem but according to 
him only the etring people would be affected as the righteous would 
survive and would return to Zion. 


Also in the Qur’an the word is an operative force behind the 
accomplishment of the divine will. This assertion is emphatically stated 
in not less than eight passages of the Qur'àn, viz 


1) They say: ‘Allah has begotten a son,’ glory be to Him, Nay to him 
belongs all that is in the heavens and on the earth everything 
renders worship to Him, and to Him is due the primal origin of the 
heavens and the earth when He decrees a matter He says to it: 
‘Be’ and it 1s, (Surah 11:116 - 117). 

ii) Shesaid ʻO my Lord bow shall I havea son when noman has 
touched me? He said: ‘Even so: Allah creates what He wills 
when he decrees a plan He says: ‘Be’and it is. (Surah [II:47). 

i) The similitude of Jesus before Allah is that of Adam. He created 
him from dust then said to him: ‘Be’ and it is. (Swrah III:59). 

iv) It is He who created the heavens and the earth in true (propor 
tion). The day He says: ‘Be,’ behold, it is. His word is the 
truth... (Surah VI:73). 

v) They swear their strongest oath by Allah that Allah will not 
raise up the dead. Nay but it is a promise (binding) on Him 
intruth.... For to anything which We have willed, We but say the 
word: ‘Be’ and it is (Sirah XVI: 38 « 40). 
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vi) It is not befitting to (the majesty of) Allah that He should beget 
a son. Glory be to Him when He determines a matter, He 
only says to it ‘Be,’ and it is.(Surah — XIX:35). 

vii) Is not He who created the heavens and earth able to create the 
like thereof? Yes indeed, for He is the Creator Supreme of skill 
and knowledge (infinite). Verily when He intends a thing, His 
command is ‘Be’and it is.(Surah XXXVI:81 - 82). 

vüi)It is He who gives life and death and when He decides an affair 
He says to it, ‘Be’ and it is, (Surah XL:68). 


In the foregoing passages, the creative power of God is 
demonstrated by the power of the word. The verses are meant to show 
that work of creation is the prerogative of God in consequence of which 
He is known in the Scripture as al-Khdlig. The instrument of creation 
used in the eight verses is the imperative verb kun (be). According to al- 
Qurtubi“ kif signifies kayrrunah (i.e. the being) while niin signifies nür 
(i.e. light or power of God to effect creation). The mention of Jesus in 
some of the passages is with a view to presenting him as a special creation 
of God in contradistinction with the Christian notion of his being God's 
incarnate. We shall in the next section focus on Jesus as the word of God 
or word from God which the Bible and the Qur'an regard him to be. 


- operative force of the word. The Qur'&n (Sirah XXXVIII:42) offers an 
example of the work of healing through the power of the word. Ayyub 
(the Biblical Job) was a prophet afflicted by a disease which got healed 
after receiving the divine word that instructed him to stamp his foot on the 

- ground resulting in the gushing out of water by God's command, drinking 
from which and washing with which served as the remedy of his disease.” 


The work of healing is sometimes performed by man as exem- 
plified by Jesus. Man is only able to perform this function in consequence 
of divine grace. While the Christians may attribute Jesus’s ability in this 
regard to the divine nature ascribed to him, the Muslim would see it as a 

. divine gift bestowed on him as a prophet of God to facilitate his mission.“ 


The operative force of the word equally accounts for the 
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realisation and fulfilment of God's future plans. Several examples of this 
abound in the Qur'an. In Surat ‘al-Fath,’ the Prophet Muhammad was 
assured of triumphant entry into Makkah after eight years of exile in the 
city of Madinah.- This was realised in the year 630 'C.E- when: he 
subjugated the holy city without any resistance: In Surat ‘al-Hajj’ Prophet 
Ibrahim was made to proclaim the pilgrimage among men and he was 
assured of the believers’ enthusiastic desire to perform. Hajj. It goes 
without saying that up till the present day pilgrims from all over the world 
continue to go to the holy lands of Makkah and Madinah to perform Hajj 
At the opening of Surah,'Rum' reference is made to-the defeat 
of the. Roman empire under Heraclius by the Persians at which the pagan 
Quraysh of Makkah were joyous because of their pro-Persian leanings. 
They were in the same passage informed that the Persian victory would 
not last as the tide would soon turn against them. True to the Qur'anic 
Mio adero mis uar uin cnl ao 
cE under the-same Heraclius.“ - 2 


^ aA - 3 1 De 


* — E 


The Word 4i. a Persone Forcé . 


5S fare Bw eae dic word a a dabila oe: In 
this section vie shall focus cu the pareandfication of the wot In the ' 
contexts of the two Scriptures the word is personified in Jesus Christ (the 
Qur’anic ‘Isa). According to.the forth gospel. at the very beginning of 
creation the word already was; the word dwelt with God; and the word 
was God and through Him all. things:came to be... x E Or eed 
flesh and dwelt among men.* 


‘This New Testament passage is meant to prove the. pre-exist- 
ence, the personality as well as the divinity of Jesus.*.. The passage in 
verse 14 demonstrates that God became man and temporarily lived on 
earth when the word became flesh, thus God is believed to have revealed 
Himself in Jesus. This Biblical conception of the word serves as the basis 
for the Christian doctrine of Trinity. This is the belief that m God there are 
three persons who subsist in one nature.” The three persons are 
designated as Father (the God), Son (Jesus Christ) and Spirit ( the Holy 
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Ghost). Tothe Christian, the import of the Trinity doctrine is inherent in 
the divine scheme of salvation:of all men. According to the Christian 
theology all men became sinners as a result of Adam's sin and they can 
‘only be liberated from the inherited. deprivity by the blood of Jesus who 
ras ade TOC oa ie cross Decause OE E amok ae 


"scing o CURES God's 6 
Son to the world isto atone the sin of man with his-blood. This God has 
done as a demonstration of His love for humanity. Thus the saving will 
of God is seen to have been executed in Jesus Christ and communicated 
to men through him and God’s grace is seen to have appeared in his 
incamation. Therefore salvation in the Biblical conception is a work of 
God's mercy,” and a work-of His grace? shown through Jesus, the God 
who became man for the purpose of man’s salvation. Evidences abound 
in'the Bible. affirming that salvation comes through Jesus Christ. 


- The Qur'an on the other hand regards Jesus as word from God 
(kalimatun minhu)*5 because he was born without the usual agency of 
a father as God brought him to being simply by sending a command that 
Maryam (the Biblical Mary) should become pregnant in cansequence of 
which conception took place. The command is : ‘Be’ and ‘it is.’* As far 
as the.Qur'àn is concerned Jesus was neither God nor the son of God but 
a prophet sent to the children of Israel as evident in Surah III:49 - 51. If 
the Bible ascribes divine nature to Jesus in consequence of his miraculous 
birth, the Qur'an does not consider the miraculous birth sufficient to justify 
his deification because Adam was brought into existence in a more 
miraculous way being a creature with uer a father 
nor mother.” 


The Qur'anic passages are preponderant refuting the Christian 
doctrine of Trinity, Jesus’ divinity and his being the son of God.* The 
Qur'àn sees absurdity in the existence of more than one God arguing that 
if there were to be many gods; each god would have taken away what he 
had created while some would have lorded it over others.” In another 
passage it is asserted that if there were in the heavens and the earth othet 
gods besides Allah there would have been confusion in both.” Just as the 
doctrine of Trinity has no basis in Islam, so is the doctrine of vacarious 
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sacrifice extraneous to Islamic teachings. Islam believes that salvation 
can be secured without God shedding the blood of Jesus for the remission 
.of the sins of humankind. SUMERET 


Conclusion: The Unresolved Problem 


lá spiteo£all the similarities in the Christian- Muslim understand- 
ing of the word of God, a problem remains unresolved. The problem is not 
the discrepancies in any particular Scripture for these can be explained. 
Neither is it the different perception of Jesus's status for Jesus remains 
what be is regardless of whatever conception of him we may have. The 
problem lies in the seeming unreconcilability in the Biblical and Qur’anic 
accounts in certain respects examples of which include: 


i) The Biblical view that Adam's sin was inherited by the human 
kind and the Qur’anic belief that the sin was forgiven. 

i) The Biblical assertion that Abraham was to sacrifice his son 
Isaac and the Qur’anic view that it was Ishmael. 

ii) The Biblical attribution of the worship of the molten calf to Aaron 
and the Qur'anic attribution of the action to one Samiri. 

iv) The Biblical teaching in the New Testament that God is. one in 
Trinity and the Qur’anic teaching that He is absolutely One. 


This is a problem because of the two Scriptures’ claim to have 
emanated from one and the same God and the belief that God’s word is 
eternal, immutable, unchangeable and consistent. This is the basis for the 
Qur’anic call for dialogue between the Muslims and the People of the 
Book when it declares: 


Say: O People. of the Book, come to common terms. 
as between us and you; that we worship none but 
Allah that we associate no partners with Him; 

that we erect not from among ourselves lords 

and patrons other than Allah; if they turn back 

say ye: Bear witness that we (at least) 

are Muslims (bowing to Allah’s will). 


It is through dialogue that the theological differences can be 
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discussed and where they cannot be resolved it should afford the parties 
in dialogue the opportunity to understand one another's point of view. 
However, this will only be possible if we are prepared to widen the margin 
of our religious tolerance and understanding. 
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Examples are found in Suruhs XV:9;, XX1:25; LXV:17. 
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Jer. 7:9 -10. 

Is. 1:11- 17. 

Hos.6:6. ° 
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Jm. 2:14 - 26. 

Rm. 3:31. 

Lk 2:11; I Tm. 4:10. 
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Gen.1:3 - 31. 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 
MOHAMAD SA'ID MOHAMAD AL-ASHMAWY 


AN analysis ofthe relationship between religion and politics requires at the 
outset a definition-of ‘religion’ and ‘politics.’ From there it is necessary 
to pursue their common denominator, working through time from the 
distant past until today, then to examine how some people saw the positive 
elements of the relationship between religion and politics and how they 
forswore the negative elements between them. Finally we should 
illustrate the relationship between réligion and politics in our time 
and in the future. 


. One definition of religion has been ‘the feeling of the spiritual 
attitude of recognising a supra-controlling power, with the manifestation 
of such feeling in the conduct of life.’ 


One definition of politics has been “the connection or belief in a 
‘state of being organised under a particular form of government or any 
similar institute.’ Comparing these two definitions one can see that there 
is much common ground and correlation between religion and politics: 
each pertains to the conduct of man and both are underpinned by a certain 
reality, anchored in a particular power or organization. 


At the same time the religion offers clergyman, be they de jure 
or de facto, the opportunity to control human conduct and man’s activities. 
So too politics is the work of politicians who look to govern human conduct 
as a means to control man’s activities. 


The shared but conflicting interest between clergymen, be they 
de jure or de facto, and politicians or rulers was a frequent source of 
tension between the two, each seeking to promote its own stake at the 
expense of the other to hold sway over the people and society. 


The correlation between religion and politics begins with the 
dawn of history in the Middle East, particularly Egypt, where the Pharaoh 
was considered a son or manifestation of God. As a divine bemg the 
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Pharaoh's judgements were considered literally the judgements of God 
and his utterance regarded as if it was the word of God. 


In time this understanding penetrated all human thought and 
sentiment in the Middle and Far East, where ancient civilisations emerged. 
Later, too, this perception spread to the West with the rise of the 
Hellenistic world as an active power in the Ancient World. , Alexander the. 
Great set himself up as the God-king, tantamout to Pharaoh, declaring 
himself the son of God. Julius Caesar in Rome was similarly affected by 
Egyptian Weltanschauung, pronouncing himself a God-Caesar, for. 
which he was murdered by his friends who saw that such a declaration 
would turn Roman democracy into theocratic rule. 


Whatever people's culture or education, most people will always 
be limited by the ideas and feelings rooted in their mind since childhood. 
For this reason any civilization will always bear the baggage of the old 
ideas and irrational beliefs, unless it makes an effective effort to properly 
evolve, be it mentally or cognitively, a structure of its own. 


Throughout the course of history the relationship between reli- 
gion and politics could be broken down into three niodels. The first model 
is when the founder of the religion, say the prophet or the teacher, Tules 
alone formulating religious commandments and political rules. This is the 
case of Judaism and Islam. ' 


| The second model occurs, when the founder of the religion 
abstàins from politics. With the founder's death, his followers set about. 
establishing an institution, or Church or the like, and on occasion this 
institution meshes with the political power, either to oppose or to serve it, 


y ou c DA 


The third modél is when the founder of the religion, the prophet, 
or teacher, abstains from political power, and his followers refrain from 
establishing any institution. A link between religion and tlie political power" 
pn a ai D aa eda, M ad 
in thé case of Buddhism. 
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.,, inal states rulers try to use religion for their needs, veiling their 
aims in religious expressions or in the name of the public interest: When 
the religious institution sought to break loose or dissociate itself from the 
regimented rules of the political power, it was mostly the rulers. who won 
in the end, protected as they were with the rich and the institutes. Today 
monetary institutes, namely, the Islamic Investment Banks or companies, 
have similarly tried to use religion to enhance their power and curb that 
of the opposition. Some clergymen resisted the temptation of accepting 
money and gold but others justify helping the rich on the grounds that to 
reach salvation in the house of God requires furnishing money for the 
benefit of the poor and the like. 


The classical example of confrontation between rulers and 
religious institutes occurred with Christianity. Jesus Christ refused to be’ 
a ruler, judge or arbiter, but his followers established an institution and the 
Christian society evolved with two cities in every place: the city of God, 
named crvitds dei, headed by the Church, anid the Earthly City headed by 
the civil power, civitas terrena. 


Under the feudal order each prince ruled his fiefdom in rélative 
isolation to the other's so that the religious institutions had the upper hand 
over all the princes. Nevertheless, in time when the bourgeois class was 
established with the rise of the modern industrial revolution, fiefdoms 
gathered under one king who grew in power, supported as he was by 
bankers, industrialists and traders amongst others. 


The scene was set for conflict between the civil and religious 
powers. The more stable became the kings, the more they looked to use 
religion to serve their purposes, provoking tension between the kings and 
the religious institution, With the religious institution looking to interfere in 
every human activity and control it by religious rules, the rulers sought to 
of society and governing society on the basis of a civil order. 

.' Itwas at this time that the philosophers, intellectuals and writers 
créated what has become known as secularism, namely, the separation , 
between clergymen, be they de jure or de facto, and the political power. 
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Many decades passed before the position became clearer, and a civil 
of influence for religious institutions was limited to the domain of religious 
activities alone. l 


The classical example of the founder of a religious community 
being sovereign in both its religious and civil tenets is Islam. The Prophet 
Muhammad established a new system in which people no longer identified 
with each other on the basis of blood relations, but rather on the basis of 
religious faith. The Prophet Muhammad was both the commander in 
times of war and an arbiter of disputes put before him by believers. After 
his death, a Caliph was appointed in the Prophet's place. Caliph literally 
means both ‘the one who comes after another in time’ and ‘the successor’ 
and initially the word was used to refer to the successor of the Prophet 
in this former chronologic! sense of the word. But in the course of time 
the word was distorted, used by the later Caliphs to mean that they were 
the successors to the Prophet Muhammad in all his capacities, thereby 
making themselves infallible. They gathered in their hands both religious 
symbols and political rule. 


Since in Islam there are neither religious institutions nor clergy- 
men de jure, the scholars were divided. Most served the ruler, justifying 
all his acts to him, but some boycotted the power and removed themselves 
from politics. Almost all Islamic jurisprudence avoided tackling the rights 
and obligations of the Caliph and his relationship to the people. Jurispru- 
dence skirted round the public domain, restricting itself to individual 


With the modern revolution ofinformation and data, the world has 
evovled not into an electronic village, but a TV screen. People are 
searching for a way to reconcile religion with politics without creating a 
conflict between them. In my opinion religion will play a major role in the 
future, especially in the coming century, shaping the ethics ofthe majority 
and connecting them to humanity and to the cosmos. Moreover as the 
information revolution flourishes, so the ruling power will grow more 
powerful in the future. 
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A peaceful reconciliation needs to be found for the two powers 
or religion and politics. To succeed, religion must recognize that it is a faith 
instilled in man's conscience of profound power, to connect the individual 
with his family, society, humanity and the cosmos at large. 


Under no circumstances should rulers be allowed to exploit 
religion to justify their actions or to shield their decisions. This principle 
ofseparatirig politics from religion should not only apply to rulers, but also 
to any group leader, chief or preacher. Every action whatever its source 
— be it that ofa president, minister, clergyman, scholar or layman — should 
be considered a civil, not a religious, action, even if based on religious 
commands. Since it is the product of a human hand, it may be fallible and 
subject to be either right or wrong. 


The same applies for action on the authority of religious rules, 
interpretations or commands, for it itselfis the product of human not divine 
beings. The action itself is human, even ifthe rule or command is divine. 
Were such a distinction between religion and politics understood, the 
ruling power or politicians would have no scope to exploit religion or 
religious sentiment to underpin its power and win followers with the name 
of God. 


Otherwise man risks returning to the dawn of history when the 
Pharaoh was the God-king, and his subjects his worshippers. As the 20th 
century draws to a close human conscience and understanding is more 
refined, allowing man to play politics unfettered by false religion, on the 
basis of the civil code. At the same time religion will be protected from 
human distortionor corruption, unimpeded by earthly disputes or conflicts 
of power. For when religion is meshed with politics it transforms into an 
ideology, not a religion. Its followers become politicians or party 
members, not spiritual beings at all. 


In today's world we have two movements. One of them 
consolidates and unites, the other splits and divides. And though the one 
contradicts the other, preventing the other from coming to fruition, both 
are still prevalent in society, as mankind waits for intervention to support 
the movement of unification as it consolidates and joins humanity, in 
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accordance with the dictates of human destiny. 


The most fundamental of the reasons for the movement to 
sectarianism and division are tribalism, racism and the religio-politico. 


Most people are still enslaved by tribalistic ideas, which restricts 
them to one particular club, party, city or community. They live and act 
according to the strictures of their own tribe, and for this reason are 
separated from people outside their particular group, cut off from the hope 
of integration. 


Human tribalism dates back to the beginnings of history when the 
tribe was the only unit able to protect man and condition his loyalty. 
Despite the progress of human history most of the people, however, 
remained rooted in tribalistic ideas and attitudes, And never will their 
backwardness fade until a new understanding takes over, converting all 
from tribalism to unrversalism in which all human beings are one unit, equal 
regardless of their colour, origin, race, sex or language. l 


Racism has spread as people are encouraged to highlight divi- 
sions between people on the basis of their race. Colonialism, in particular, 
played an insidious role in instilling such feelings. At the present time we 
find this racism rooted in irrationality across the globe, with prejudice 
nourishing hostile attitudes between different races or inside the same 
nation. [n some countries it took the name ‘apartheid,’ but in other ' 
countries, towns and villages it carries the same meaning if not the same 
name. 


Jn my opinion tribalism and racism are now fully comprehensible 
to mankind. They should be isolated and cut off from human understand- 
ing, however much time it takes. Intellectuals everywhere have sought 
to counter both tribalism and racism to undermine them totally. In this 
respect the information revolution becomes considerable, as it unites 
people, erasing tribal attitudes and racist behaviour. 


political which conveys a sense of alarm to widen the separatism and 
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deepen the divide. The religio-politico has perverted faiths into ideologies, 
and in time this contagion has spread to other faiths, in turn corrupting yet 

Ignorance, dogma, deviation from the faith and relative ethical 
code are the most important causes of this corruption of belief. First 
ignorance: most of the people are ignorant of their own faiths and those 
of others. They know little but rumours or slogans about their own faith, 
and what they know abeut other faiths is wrong, merely distorted shadows 
of ideas. The result is that they share little respect for other faiths, 
preferring to cut themselves off not only from other faiths but sometimes 
even from people of their own faiths who do not share their opinions. 


Second the dogma: ideology turns faith into a dogma in which the 
faith is ossified, closed and very hostile towards others. Ideology negates 
the faith, turning it into an instrument for battle, not a basis on which to build 


Third, deviation of the faith: almost all faiths once in the hands of 
the masses deviate from their original, and perhaps noble, tenets, turning 
from abstract faiths into primitive belief, ignoble dogma or even paganism. 
While most faiths cannot recognize this in their own faith, they can find 
it clearly in the faiths of others. So they condemn others of being primitive, 
ignoble and paganist. This condemnation fills them to the brim with pride, 
to the extent that they may oust others from their sight, choosing to 


Fourth, a relative ethical code: While the ethical code is initially 
intended for all human, beings, most religious people restrict the code not 
only to those of the same faith, but even to the specific group to which they 
subscribe. The result is that each sect limits the ethical code to 
themselves, closing themselves off from mankind. Some find in their 
relative ethical code justifications for the murder, injury or extermination 
of others. 


These reasons and others are in fact the natural product of 
transforming a faith into a religio-plitico. True religion is open to all 
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mankind requiring each individual to refine bim or herself, and elevate his 
or her conscience to be able to cooperate with all human beings. In 
contrast the religio-politico distorts faiths, hindering people from being 
united in one humanity, propagating misconstrued ideas through the strong 
pull of a blind faith and distorted feelings. 


If we truly seek to unite humanity and flow with the movement 
of history which sets to gather mankind together and unite people in one 
nation, then we should devote much energy into returning religion to its 
base as a means for interrelating, interconnecting and integrating all 
religion, to restore religion to the pedestal of pure understanding, respect 
for one's own faith and the faith of others. In the Qur'an we have a verse 
which mark the dawning of such a movement: 


Lo! Those who believe (in that which is revealed into thee 
Muhammad), and those who are Jews, and Christians, and 
Sabeans — whoever believeth in God (Allah) and the Last Day 
and doeth right — surely their reward is with their Lord, and 
thereshall nofear come upon them, neithe shall they grieve. (Al- 
Qur'an 1:62) 


The same was reiterated in Surah V:69 of the Qur’an in another 
form: 


Lo! Those who believe, and those who are Jews, and Sabeans, 
and Christians — whosoever believeth in God (Allah) and the 
last day and doeth right ~ there shall no fear come upon them 
neither shall they grieve! 


Some Islamic scholars say that the faithful are restricted to what 
is mentioned in the above verses, some others say that the faithful 
mentioned in the two verses are just an example and the rule is opened to 
include others: Magos, Buddhists and Hindus amongst others. 


These two verses could lead us to the true path for an understand- 
ing of faith and respect for each and every faithful believer, who keeps 
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his responsibility to God only. But in our daily lives on earth we should 
neither condemn each other nor believe that we hold a monopoly of the 
truth. Truth is one reality with many facets, and many paths lead to the 
same truth. Almost all these paths integrate, not abrogate, each other. 
Instilling such an understanding in the mind of mankind will change man's 
behaviour, and put him on the right track for development of the 
conscience and the true destiny for humanity. 
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COMMUNICATION, POPULATION, CHILD SURVIVAL 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA: AN ISLAMIC 
COMMUNICATION PERSPECTIVE 


ABDUR-RAHMAN O.A. OLAYIWOLA 


Abstract 


Tax earth's population now (1992) is 5.47 billion — of whom 77 per cent live in developing 
countries ~ and growing faster than over before. In Africa, the statistical evidence suggests 
that there are an estimated 600 million people on the continent. This ramos the problematic 
fewee of the rate of growth of the population vis-e-vis rate of growth of food supply: Other 
effects of the high population growth rates are the mounting unemployment and deteriorating 
social services particularly education and health, This paper examines the problem of 
population communication, education and information in relation to child survival and 
development. The paper attempts to analyze the issues involved from a comparative 
perpective and to identify seliant fhatures of an Islamic commrunication perspective in terms 
of its primciples and practical applications to Afrjos in particular and to human. society in the 
world in general Ht anewers questions such as: (a) In view of the fact that Islam and other 
religions encourage the procreation of mumerons offipcing by márriage, would population 
control and family planning conflict with this stand? 

fy aai di pen eig Gd Gt Sten ne 
allowed or forbidden in Islam? 

(c) What are the social, economic and familial justifications for population control and family 
planning, and what are the relevant texts in Muslim law? The paper concludes that tharo is 
no advantage in Affioens being numerous if they sre sickly, under-nourished, backward, 
poorty-educated, under-employed and crippled by abject poverty. 


Introduction 


For the purpose of this exercise, I start from the proposition 
that rapid population growth in the developing world not only 
is undesirable for development (‘modernization’) and all that 
[that] implies for human welfare (education and literacy, 
of women, human rights), but it is undesirable enough to 
warrant intervention by public policy.’ 


The above observation from Berelson — a leading proponent of 
family planning — is remarkable. It expresses the problem of population 
communication, education and information m unmistakable terms. It secs 
rapid population growth as undesirable for development, which is defined 
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as modernization, and includes almost all aspects of human welfare. Two 
decades ago, 1972 precisely, the earth's population was 3.84 billion, of 
whom 72 per cent lived in developing countries. Today, it is now 5.47 
billion — of whom 77 per cent live in developing countries — and growing 
faster than ever before. Each year the number rises by 95 million — the 
planet's entire population about 1000 B.c.? 


The Dilemma of African Population and Development: A Theoretical 
Interpretation 


It is estimated by the United Nations that with the current 
population growth rate, Africa's population would double in 22 years and 
quadruple in 44 years, and increase cight fold in 66 years? It is in the 
consequences of this increasing population growth rate set against 
Africa's limited capacity to feed herself that one sees the danger. The 
rates of natural increase (crude birthrates minus crude death rates) in 
many African countries are among the highest in the world. Also, African 
fertility levels are the highest in the world, although there are considerable 


In the same vein, some of the highest levels of mortality in the 
world are found among African populations. Communicable diseases— 
fever, smallpox, tetanus, diphtheria, and tuberculosis — are among the 
important causes of such mortality. 


For many years, the neo-Malthusian paradigm has been the only 
one used for the study of African population and development. This 
approach suggests that population growth is a major obstacle to economic 
growth; slowing down population growth is therefore a necessary initial 
step in an economic strategy. 


The early work of À. Coale and E. Hoover presents the basic 
hypothesis: whatever the indicators of economic development (per capita 
output, allocation of income, marginal rate of savings, and so on), low 
fertility is always more beneficial than high fertility. This model serves as 
the starting point for most research on population and development, and 
remains largely unchallenged.* 
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A brief summary would not be amiss: rapid population growth is 
detrimental to economic growth; fertility must therefore be reduced; 
family-planning programmes are then necessary to convince people to 
change their attitudes (to prefer smaller families), and eventually to 
modify their behaviour. Ultimately, knowledge and practice of family 
planning will be diffused by a demonstration effect. 


Population Communication, Education and Information 


Toachieve the goal of disseminating information about population 
control, many African countries have embarked upon massive public 
enlightenment and promoted policies and programmes aimed at reducing 
population growth rates in addition to their giving material, financial, 
official, moral support and encouragement to family-planning programmes. 


Also, the United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 
has highlighted population communication, education and information 
activites for programmes in the African region. In fact, the Fund was 
established in order to help the developing countries to carry out their 
population programmes and to expand the scope of the activities of the 
United Nations agencies in the field of population studies and control. 


: According to UNFPA, population communication is aimed at 

fostering interest, creating demand and otherwise supporting population 
programme activities among a host of other objectives. Population 
education takes place in formal education settings such as schools and 
colleges, or in non-formal instructional activities involving adult learners 
or out-of-school youth; while population information includes the technical 
and statistical information that is used to create awareness of population 
issues among governments, non-governmental organizations (NGOS), 
communities, families and individuals.5 `- 


Commenting on the differences among the overlapping and 
interdependent processes of population communication activities, UNFPA 
stated that population information activities bring facts and issues to the 
attention of an audience, the primary objective bemg the provision of 
materials for stimulating discussions, while population communication is 
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deaigned to motivate the audience to action. On the other hand, the aim 
of population education is to foster genuine understanding of problems and 
possible solutions to population matters, since education usually exposes 
an individual or an audience to leaming, over a longef time than does a 
communication or information activity. 


Expectedly, therefore, population information should cover a 
range of activities involving the creation, processing and dissemination of 
population-related content destined for a variety of target audiences. 
Sources of population information include demographic statistics, results 
of social surveys, reports on the state of the economy and social services, 
among a host of other sources. These are usually collected and 
disseminated by national official agencies, such as the Ministries of 
National Planning, Population Commissions and other related institutions. 


The Relevance of An Islamic Communication Approach to 
Population, Child Survival and Development in Africa 


To be sure, it is not impossible to find people who still have 
questions agitating their minds on the intervention of religions in matters 
that are considered secular. Such old questions inclüde: Is religion really 
a fact of life? Should anyone who is not a religious believer take any 
interest in the debates on communication, population, child survival and 
development within the religions? 


From the viewpoint of the religions themselves, the question is: 
Can the religions enter the public realm of discussion of communication, 
population, child survival and development on the public realm's own 
terms? From the viewpoint of the public realm the question is: Can the 
rest of us accept in principle some of the conclusions of the religions on 
these issues even when we do not accept their explicitly religious or 
theological warrants? If we do, what reasons can we give one another 
for those agreements? Should the religious classical statements on 
‘Communication, population, child survival and development be considered 
responsible candidates for conversation and argument in the public realm? 


A prior question also needs reflection: What is this public realm 
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enter? For it is in the public realm where finally we all either do or do not 
meet. It is the public realm where religion, too, must address its questions 
and its conclusions on the issues involved, not on its own inner theological 
warrants, but in terms acceptable, in principle, to the public realm itself. 


The answers to such perplexing questions are not far-fetched. 
Even if we cannot agree on the origins of a classic work of religion, we 
can still agree in some measure on its effects. Those effects can only be 
described as public, that is, shared, open to all human beings. The effects 
of a classic religious tradition are public in that they make disclosive and 
transformative possibilities available to all. Their publicness, indeed their 
mode of truth, is precisely their disclosive and transformative suggestion 
of possibilities.- In fact, The New Encyclopaedia Britannica says that 
‘as far as scholars have discovered, there has never existed any people, 
anywhere, at any time, who were not in some sense religious." 


Whatever any individual’s personal religious beliefs may be, or 
oven if there is some antagonism towards religion, it is difficult for anyone 
to deny that religions have had considerable impact on societies in all 
continents, including Africa. Religions have often been deeply involved 
in political matters, in cultural developments; they have been used to 
legitimise, supress or inspire regithes, philosophies and artistic move- 
ments. 


Religious institutions have, for good or ill, dominated or under- 
mined secular establishments of many kinds. Individuals have been 
inspired by religion to live up to the highest possible personal standards, or 
provoked to display the basest instincts. It is not possible to understand 
the history of most, if not all, countries without knowledge of the religions 
which have flourished there and influenced, moulded or corrupted both 
leaders and masses.* Religion with its beliefs, doctrines, ideals, codes, 
practices and techniques, exerts a vast influence over the economic, 


Formulating an Islamic communication perspective to solving the ` 
poen en een ernee eee mi ee nee fec 
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comes more pertinent if we consider the fact that Muslims constitute over 
a fifth ofthe world's population inhabiting more than 120 countries on the 
continents of Africa, Asia, Europe and the Americas, including two million 
in Britain and a quarter ofthe population of the former Soviet Union, and 
that the Islamic countries wield considerable economic clout. 


Africa is the most important continent in the world of Islam. Of 
the over fifty member-countries of the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU), more than two-thirds have a Muslim majority. Over sixty per cent 
of Africa's estimated six hundred million people are Muslims, making it 
the only continent which has a Muslim majority. 


The history of Islam in Africa is rich and illustrious, stretching 
back to the time of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh). Islam gave most of 
Africa its ‘Golden Era,’ and Africa's historic role as the first Dar al- 
Hijrah, a refuge to which the Prophet (pbuh) enjoined some of his 
Companions to seek succour during the early Makkan period cannot be 
forgotten. Yet Africa's Islamic identity remains suppressed and the 
achievement of its Muslim inhabitants unknown.? According to Burke, it 
was the Islamic tradition of social inquiry that helped the world in general, 
and Europe in particular, to establish the modern scholarly tradition in 
various physical, biological, and social sciences. 


The Muslim Family and the Child 


Childbirth among Muslims is an occasion for joy. The baby is 
welcomed and cherished, and people pray for him or her to live long and 
to be blessed with good character. Children are regarded as a precious 
trust to be nurtured physically and spiritually. This loving guidance in child 
upbringing usually results in secure and cooperative children, accustomed 
to helping others, working hard and respecting legitimate authority. The 
exceptions may most often be found among the very rich who sometimes 
spoil their children with luxuries, and among the very poor who may find 
difficulty in taking proper care of their children, especially if they are 
many. 


Parents are required to realise that their children have a right to 
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life and that their life is sacred. Hence Islam put an effective stop to 
infanticide which was practised both in Biblical times and pre-Islamic 
Arabia where children were sometimes killed for economic (Qur'an, 
XVI:31) or social reasons (Qur'an, LXXXI:8). Allah says: 


...do not kill your children for fear of poverty: itis We who 
shall provide sustenance for them as well as for you. Verily, 
killing them is a great sin. (Qur’an,XVII:31, M.Asad) 


Islam also takes a serious view of the fact that parents often 
wrongly pay more attention to the material needs of their children at the 
expense of the spiritual ones. Parents are required to educate their 
children properly, giving them a balanced education thus ensuring that 
they are well-informed about their faith and their duties to Allah. 


Parents are also required to give their children adequate food, 
clothing and shelter. Allah has-created in the hearts of human beings 
tenderness towards children as well as desire for them (Qur'an, III:14). 
Parents must be thankful to Allah when a child is born to them, be it male 
or female. The parents are required to ensure that justice is done among 
their children, making no distinction between them—for example, between 
male and female. They should all be treated equally. 


Family life is very important in Islam. It is in the atmosphere of 
security and love (Qur'an, X X X:21) that children learn their first lessons 
of life. Allah says: 


He created for you mates from among yourselves, that ye 
may dwell in tranquility with them, and He has put love and 
mercy between your (bearts).... (Qur'an,XXX:21, Y.Ali) 


Under the watchful care of the parents, and usually the extended family, 
children are taught to worship and obey Allàh. They are taught good 
conduct, good manners, and the moral and social values of Islam. They 
learn to respect their elders and be kind to their juniors. They are taught 
that obedience to parents is a duty next to obedience to Allah: 
...thy Sustainer has ordained that you worship none but Him. 
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And do good unto thy parents... (Qur'an, XVII:23, M.Asad) 
Islamic Communication on Population Education and Information 


The Islamic injunctions on love of children do not mean that 
families are required to have more and more children all the time. For 
example, some parents may wish to delay pregnancy for a while for health 
or other reasons. Others may wish to have no more children, if they 
already have more than they can reasonably care for, or if the mother is 
ill or exhausted by frequent childbirth. \ 


To itd de T TENORE IE ural chs 
tion and information, it is important to consider the sayings of Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh) which comment on it. \ 

A Companion of the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), Jabir bin ‘Abd- 
Allah, is reported to have said: 


We used to practise ‘Az! (coitus interruptus) during the 
time of the Prophet. He came to know about it, but did not 
forbid us. (Hadith. Mustim) 


In another version, Jabir reported: 
We used to practise coitus interruptus during the time of 
the Prophet while the Qur'an was still being revealed. 
(Hadith: Bukhári and Muslim — — 
The clear inference is that since the Qur’an did not prohibit coitus 
interruptus, nor did the Prophet, it is not against the laws of Islam. 
* ES " ra x 
The Views of the Muslim Jurists 


The great Muslim jurists ofthe past — of the Hanafi, Shafi^i, Maliki, 
and Hanbali schools of Islamic jurisprudence, as well as those of the 
Shi‘ah school, were unanimous in saying that coitus interruptus was 
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allowed. The only point of difference between them was over the consent 
of the wife. The majority maintained that the wife's agreement was 
required, since she had a right to children, and to complete sexual 
fulfilment, which coitus interruptus was judged to diminish.” 


Al-Ghazzali, the respected Islamic scholar of the 11th-12th 
century C.E. stated that he regarded coitus interruptus as approved, and 
refuted the arguments of those who disapproved of it. He gave several 
reasons for his view, including the need to preserve the health and physical 
beauty of the wife against the hazards of child-bearing and childbirth. 


He also argued that the increase in the number of dependents 
multiplied material difficulties, led to extra toil in order to eama living, and 


were to preserve the life of a woman where pregnancy involved danger 
and also to care for the well-bemg of children. 


It is pertinent to assert that coitus interruptus was not the only 
form of contraception practised in the centuries that followed the time of 
suppositories and tampons. In this case, some jurists ruled that the woman 
should seek the husband’ 8 permission, while others ruled that she need not 
do £o. 


Al-Razi in the 9th/10th century C.E. listed 176 contraceptive or 
abortifacient prescriptions. Ibn Sina in the 1 0th/1 1th century c.£. included 
similar prescriptions in his Canon of Medicine — which in its translations 
dominated European medicine from the 12th to the 17th centuries c.z. 
However, the European scholars who based their own work on the 
Canon suppressed the family planning information contained in it because 
of the Church's opposition to contraception." 


Reasons for Family Planning in Islam 
Child is: ahinoi fuv eae: ‘sion of ad 
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upbringing and education for children, prevention of social and economic 
hazards to the family and society, such as debt, begging, theft, and all 
forms of corrupt enrichment, protection of the health and safety of the 
mother and her good looks, the reduction of the pressure on social services 
andthe environment, and the improvement of the quality of life for future 
generations are some of the reasons for family planning in Islam. 


The form of family planning which finds the widest support 
among Muslims is that of child spacing allowing — an interval of 2-3 years 
between pregnancies. This is because iis based on Quranic revommea: 
dation of prolonged breast-feeding. 


And (Allah says): “We have enjoined upon man goodness 
towards his parents: his mother bore him by bearing strain 
upon strain, and his utter dependence on her lasted two 
years. (Qur'an, XXXTI:14, M.Asad) 


This prolonged breast-feeding extends the period when the child’s bealth 
is protected by the mother's milk. It is in line with the Prophet advice 
for a couple to avoid a new pregnancy while the wife is still suckling a 
child. . 


Asma’ bint-Yazid reported in an authentic Hadith that Prophet 
Muhammad said: Í 


Donot kill your children indirectly, for the (suckling ofa child 
with) ghayl overtakes the rider and throws him off his 
horse. (Hadith: Abu Dawid) B 


Ghayl is the milk of a mother who becomes pregnant again while still 
suckling a baby. The Hadith could be understood to mean that a child 
suckled in this way grows weak and in many cases the weakness endures 
until adulthood. 


The spacing of children has obvious benefits for the health of 


mother and child It allows her to recover physically from the strain of 
pregnancy and childbirth and to breastfeed for the 
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prescribed period without putting her own health or that of the child under 
strain. 


Child-spacing also allows a mother to give her time and attention 
to the new baby, and saves ber the psychological stress that sometimes 
afflicts mothers who have too many young children to look after at the 
same time. 


The support for family planning as a means of limiting the family 
size to a manageable number is found in the following ayah of the Qur'an: 


.. and it is incumbent on him who has begotten the child to 
provide in a fair manner for their sustenance and clothing .... 
(Qur'an,II:223, M.Asad) 


Prevention of social and economic hazards to the family and 
society as a reason for family planning, is also supported by the following 
ayah of the Qur'an: 


No human being shall be burdened more than he is well able 
to bear... nor because of his child, he who has begotten it... 
(Qur'an, II:223, M.Asad) 


Protection of the health and safety of the mother as a reason for 
family planning is butressed by the following ayah of the Qur'an: 


... Neither shall a mother be made to suffer because of her 
child....(Qur'àn,II:223, M.Asad) 


In fact, statistical evidence shows that after a fourth pregnancy, 
women’s health risks increase with cach successive pregnancy. It is also 
established that childbirth after the age of 35 carries increased risk to the 
mother and increased likelihood of abnormality in the child. 

7 Protection of the good look of the mother is supported by a 


Hadith of the Prophet Muhammad. This reason for family planning was 
taken seriously by the early jurists, hence it should not be disregarded. 
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& A woman worn out by childbearing, repeatedly pregnant, and 
lose her attraction, and be unable to fulfil her husband's need for 
i ip. And that would be a negation of a saying of the Prophet 


The best of wives is she who, when you look at her, - 
pleases you... (Hadith: Bukhari). 


This point is a known causé in some cases of extra-marital affairs, 


Methods of Family Planning 


The most acceptable modern methods of contraception, from the 
Islamic viewpoint, are those generally considered to be closest to the 
coitus interruptus mentioned earlier in the Hadith, which prevents the 
meeting of the sperm and the ovum. 


such as the cervical cap, I.U.D.’s and so on, provided the method causes 
no harm to the spouses, and is with their mutual consent. 


However, some other scholars of Islam raise po objection to the 
use of the contraceptive pill or injection. They níaintained that they should 
be allowed because the purpose of the pill is the same as the purpose of 
the barrier methods, although the níethod is not analogous with coitus 
interruptus. 


In such cases of difference of opinion among scholars, it is 
considered better to err on the side of caution. Moreover, it cannot be 
denied that the contraceptive pill can have a number of undesirable side- 
effects, physical and psychological, which affect individual women in 
different ways. Nor is there yet reliable information about the connection 
between long term use of some types of contraceptive pill with cancer and 
other diseases. 
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In the light of these known and unknown dangers, it may be 
considered safer to follow methods that are less hazardous. This caution 
is particularly necessary in developing countries where medical care and 
supervision of family planning are often inadequate. 


Abortion 


The consensus of thc Muslim jurists is that abortion is prohibited 
after the foetus is completely formed, and has been given a soul. This, 
according to a saying of the Prophet, takes place 120 days after 
conception. However, there is an exception to this rule as the jurists agree 
that, should it be reliably established that the continuation of the pregnancy 
would lead to the death of the mother, abortion must be performed. This 
is in accordance with the general principle of the Islamic law that the 
leaser of two evils be chosen. A leading jurist explained thus: 


This is because the origin of the foetus is the mother. Moreover, 
her life is already established with full duties and resposibilities. She 
is also a pillar of the family. It is, therefore, not appropriate to 
sacrifice her life for that of the foetus which has not yet acquired - 
a personality and has no responsibilities or obligations to fulfil. 


Conclusion 


This paper has attempted to show that from the Islamic 
are the responsibilities of both the government and the governed. The 
government, in particular, has a very important role to play in promoting 
child-spacing and responsible parenthood for the good of the individual as 
well as the society. 


Morcover, since health, education, social welfare and economic 
planning are the responsibilities of the government, it deserves the 
cooperation of citizens towards ensuring that these are properly carried 
out. 


It is also important that government family planning programmes 
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should rely on the dissemination of factual information on population 
contro] through the family, the schools, the mass media, religious 
institutions, government parastatals, religious leaders, local government 
functionaries, traditional rulers among a host of other institutions. 


Ifthe rules and principles of Islamic communication on popula- 
ton, child survival and development as enunciated in this paper are 
adhered to, the growth of population will be moderated, which will 
facilitate social and economic development. It will keep the population 
growth within the scope of the government's ability to provide for all 
citizens essential amenities such as schools, training colleges, clinics, 
hospitals, welfare facilities, provision for the care of the disabled and the 
handicapped, clean water, food, shelter, electricity and fuel, as well as 
employment opportunities. It will also facilitate the control of pollution and 
the protection of the environment. There is no advantage in Africans 
being numerous if they are sickly, under-nourished, backward, poorly- 
educated, under-employed and crippled by abject poverty. 

And as the above analysis of the Islamic communication views 
on family planning depicts, the consensus is that it is permitted to prevent 
or delay pregnancy through methods analogous to coitus interruptus 
(withdrawal). 


Some Muslim jurists consider as a valid reason for contraception 
the avoidance of danger to life and health of the mother, on the basis of 
the Qur’anic ayah: 


..And make not your own hands contribute to (your) 
destruction... (Qur'an,II:195, Y. Al) 


... Nor kill (or destroy) yourselves; for verily Allah hath been 
to you Most Merciful! (Qur'an,IV:29, Y. Ali) 


On no soul doth Allah place a burden greater than it can 
bear. (Qur'an,II:286, Y. Ali) 


Another reason for contraception accepted by some Muslim 
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scholars is the fear of being unable to take proper care of additional 
children, whereby & person may be driven to poverty and to unlawful 
activities in order to sustain the family's needs. Couples, therefore, owe 
it as a religious, economic, medical and social duty to ensure that they 
follow the divine injunctions and apostolic Traditions regarding the 
spacing of their children and having no more than the number of children 
they can adequately and conveniently care for, and without harm to 
mothers and children. 
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THE PORTRAYAL OF THE ARABS AND'THE 
ARAB LANDSCAPE IN HERGE’S 
THE ADVENTURES OF TINTIN 


YASIR SULEIMAN 
Introduction 


CupggN's views concerning foreign cultures and places are formed and 
moulded by a complex web of factors. One such factor is films, including 
cartoon films. Another factor is children's literature. As Shavit points out 
‘society views childhood as the most important period of life and tends to 
account for most of adult behaviour on the basis of childhood experi- . 
ences.” In dealing with children's literature, Shavit recognises its impor- 
tance as a ‘vehicle for education (and as) a major means of teaching and 
indoctrinating the child.’ 


Our concern in this article is not the ‘proper’use of children’s 
literature as a legitimate element in the educational process; but, rather, the 
way in which such literature is exploited in order to create stereotyped 
images of other cultures and places, or, parasitically, to foster and 
propagate such images. More specifically, our interest here lies in the way 
in which the Arabs, their culture and their landscape are presented in a 
stereotyped fashion in children’s literature. 


For this purpose we will examine the following four books in 
Horge’s series The Adventures of Tintin (henceforth, Adventures) :Cigars 
of the Pharaoh, The Crab with the Golden Claws, The Red Sea Sharks, 
and Land of Black Gold. The main events in these four Adventures take 
piace in different parts of the Arab World, thus, the main protagonist in 
them, Tintin, is brought face to face with the Arabs and their cultural and 
must, however, first acknowledge the important contribution made by El- 
Asmar in studying the image of the Arabs in Hebrew children’s literature. 
El-Asmar’s work was instrumental in triggering the present writer's 
interest in this topic. 
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Before embarking on this task, however, we must deal with two 
issues. The first concerns the status of the Adventures as literature. It is 
not our intention to debate whether or not the Adventures qualify as works 
of literature, in the narrowest sense of the term. Such a debate would prove 
to be both futile and diversionary. Suffice it to say here, that the term 
‘children’s literature’ is used in the present context in a broad sense to refer 
to writing directed at children, whether it is children-authored or adult- 
authored. 


The second — and more substantive — issue concerns the extent 
to which the stereotypes of the Arabs and their landscape, as presented by 
Herge in the Adventures, can be seriously taken. It might be argued that 
because Herge’s portrayal of the Arabs is m the form of caricature and is 
in line with his portrayal of other nations and cultures in other Adventures 
in the series, these stereotypes should not be taken as representative. 


Upon first examination, this appears to bea strong and convincing 
argument, until one realises that what matters is not the way in which the 
adult investigator processes these caricature stereotypes, but the manner 
in which the child himself handles them. It is hardly unlikely that the child. 
looks at the Adventures in their totality. The investigation of this issuc is, 


therefore, compounded and is no longer a straightforward matter. 


Nevertheless, it can be argued that even though the child who is ^ 
exposed to Herge’s stereotypes may not intemalise an altogether negative 
view of the Arabs, he is very unlikely to internalise a positive or, at least, 
a neutral view. This, of course is under the assumption that the child has 
not previously been exposed to any relevant input, whether positive or 
negative. Consequently, no enlightened and well-mtentioned individual 
can afford to run the risk of exposing children to such stereotypes. 


The force of this argument becomes more appartnt when one 
discovers that Herge’s stereotypes do, to a large extent, overlap with the 
portrayal of the Arabs in the various sectors of the Western media‘ and in 
English popular fiction? — two channels of communication which play a 
crucial role in fostering and moulding the stereo. pical image of the Arabs 
inthe West. Consequently, this overlap cannot be co. placently attributed 
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to mere coincidence and just quietly ignored. It is, in fact, part and parcel 
of a syndrome which also involves films and, to some extent, the 
intellectual paradigm called ‘Orientalism. 


Furthermore, the suggestion that the Arabs are not the only race 
to be stereotypically portrayed by Herge, does not constitute a strong 
enough argument for the view that the Arab's image in the Adventures 
must be taken with a ‘grain of salt.” If anything, this argument further 
supports the position concerning the undesirability of exposing young 
children to stereotypical images of other cultures and places, even if these 
images are caricatures in nature. This follows from the fact that such 
caricature stereotypes often correspond with the stereotypical perceptions 
prevalent in one culture about another, as may be established from the rest 
of Herge’s Adventures. It is this correspondence which bestows on the 
caricature-stereotypes of the kind found in Herge, a ‘perceptual’ reality 
approaching ‘the truth.’ The psychological and intellectual implications 
of this perceptual ‘reality’ tend to deputise for the ‘truth,’ in people’s 
minds, if not actually assume the status of ‘truth.’ 


The Adventures: A General View 


The Adventures of Tintin — some of which have been turned into 
cartoon films--are sold worldwide as children's books, appearing in at 
least twenty-seven languages, including Arabic. They all conform to the 
same thematic structure: each Adventure begins with a mysterious prob- 
lem into which Tintin, the main character in the Adventures, is drawn in 
the attempt to find a solution to it. Tintin's preliminary investigations 
invariably reveal that the initial problem cannot be satisfactorily resolved 
without dealing with a host of attendant, albeit subordinate, problems. 
The strongly adventurous flavour of Tintin’s investigations is concocted 
with the aroma of the persistent and unexpected dangers which beset his 
path and which make constant demands on his ingenuity, sharp wit, steady 
nerves and unfailing sense of initiative. The measured and rhythmical 
unravelling of the plot of each one of the Adventures succeeds in gripping 
the reader’s imagination, who must wait until the very last page of each 
Adventure before his heightened and sustained interest in the outcome; 
Tintin’s investigations is fully satisfied and rewarded. 
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The Adventures convey their content through words and pictures. 

Like Siamese twins, the words and the pictures are inseparable from each 
other, they form a coherent whole. The pictures are clear and brightly 
drawn, and the langnage accompanying them has a distinct quality of 
situational transparency. By virtue of this inalienable word-picture 
association, the Adventures are characterised by a strong sense of content-. 
immediacy, which quality is further enhanced by the simplicity and. 
straightforwardness of the characters, both the ‘good guys’ and the 
‘baddies.’ There are no twists or sudden surprises in the characterisation: 
the ‘good guys’ as well as the ‘baddies’ behave in stereotype ways. The 
temporal progress of the plot is indicated either linguistically by a distinct 
form of handwriting, or visually by variations in the brightness of the 
pictures. Events taking place at night, for example, are characteristically 
embodied in dark pictures. Figures in, such pictures are painted. in 
silhouette form against a dark and, often, threatening background. A fairly 
light shade of grey is used m pictures which, for instance, portray events 
taking place in the dark and narrow alleys of the desert walled-towns. The 
hubbub and the hustle and bustle which prevail in the souks of these towns, . 
and the high walls which surround them, as though they were fortresses, 


life at that particular moment in the of the plot. Clearly, content 
and situational immediacy are imparted in these Adventures, 
so much so that one could justifiably ciaiiy Saat Tantata aanne ake 
almost film-like in nature. 


The Arab Landscape 


The ihterplay between word and picture is exploited to its full 
potential in painting a bleak and threatening picture of the supposed 
landscape ofthe Arabs. Not unexpectedly, the dominant image ofthe Arab 
landscape is that of an ‘empty horizon ... nothing but endless desert.”’ 
Sanddunes stretch for miles and there are frequent sandstorms. Barren and 
threateningly inhospitable, the desert presents evidence of its mercilessly 
destructive power in the shape of a disintegrating skeleton of a dead 
camel,* which, we are told, ‘died of thirst, of course.’ The scorching heat. 
of the blazing sun, coupled with the lack of water, spell out immediate and 
tangible danger to Tintin, Snowy, his dog, and to the more often than not 
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drunken Captain whose plane crashed in the middle o f the Sahara Desert. 
Suffering from dehydration and exhaustion the miserable Captain 
describes the surrounding desert terrain as the ‘land of thirst.’!° The same 
idea is reitérated in Cigars of the Pharaoh. At one point, Tintin is 
unexpectedly attacked in the middle of the desert. His attacker misses him, 
but hits his water-bottle causing it to burst. The water gushes out and is 
quickly absorbed by the thirsty desert sand, whereupon a distressed Tintin 
remarks: ‘He may have missed me, but he hit my water-bottle ... and that’s 
nearly as bad.”!! 


The Arab landscape is portrayed as a land of stark and exceed- 
ingly harsh contrasts. The scorching heat of the desert during the day gives 
way to freezing temperatures at night which, in Land of Black Gold, 
deprive Tintin of his much needed sleep: ‘It’s freezing.cold ... if only I 
could get to sleep.”!? Another feature of the Arab landscape is the absence 
of any landmarks in the desert to which the inexperienced traveller could 
refer in order to find his way about. This is most effectively illustrated in 
Land of Black Gold on pages 29-30. Here, the two caricature-type 
detectives, Thompson and Thomson, follow the wheel tracks of their jeep 
on the assumption that they were made by another jeep. Naturally, this 
creates additional wheel-tracks which the detectives continue to follow. 
Upon seeing a large number of such tracks clearly marked on the desert 
sands, onc of the two detectives shouts with great joy and an uncontrollable 
sense of relief: "We're obviously getting near a big town ....”!? His hopes 
are more or less instantly dashed by a ferocious sandstorm which, 
ironically, saves him and his companion from the destructive outcome of 
his foolish expectations. 


Cicarly, the Arab landscape, as represented by the desert, proves 
to be both deceptive and treacherous, playing havoc with the ‘normal’ and, 
on the surface of it, ‘reasonable’ expectations of the unwary traveller. The 
same two detectives, the drink-sodden captain and Tintin, at different 
times, fall prey to the deceptive appearance of mirages. Thirsty and tired, 
they often mistake mirages for lakes and oases. However, their joy and 
celebration at seeing them prove to be short-lived and, sometimes, the 
precursors of annoyingly frustrating and painful happenings . The two 
detectives Thompson and Thomson mistake a mirage for a lake. One of 
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them suggests to the other that they go for a swim in order to refresh 
themselves, but when they take a dive into the ‘inviting water,’ they land 
on their faces in the sand.'* 


The two detectives quickly learn, through bitter experience, not to 
trust the illusory appearance of lakes and oases in the desert. However, 
this hard-won lesson proves to be as treacherous as its counterpart, which 
consists of wrongly taking for lakes mirages. Approaching what seems 
like a lake in the desert, one of the detectives alerts his companion, who 
happens to be driving the jeep at the time, to its existence, and he asks him 
to driveround it. The drivertotally discounts the warning, and, scornfully, 
responds by saying: ‘Me? Drive round something that's nothing but 
something you think is something but is nothing? I never heard such 
rubbish! We're going straight ahead!' To their chagrin, they plunge deep 
into the water. 


The cumulative picture of the Arab landscape which emerges 
from the Adventures is that of a waterless and destructive land. Itis also 
a land of harsh contrasts in which intense heat during the day gives way 
to bitterly cold temperatures at night. More importantly, however, it is a 
deceptive and treacherous land in which the disjunction between the real 
and the fictitious is very hard to discern and consistently maintain. Its 
waters, being infested with sharks, are equally treacherous and dangerous. 
As such, the desert and its surrounding seas prove to be the ideal play- 
ground for gunrunners and drug-smugglers, attracting to itthe worst kinds 
of Europeans, including pirates and unscrupulous profiteers and traders. 
The moral depravity of the Arabs, as will be explained later, turns out to 
be fully consistent with the harsh and treacherous reality of their land- 
scape. - 


Arab towns are also depicted in the Adventures. The Arab town 
is invariably portrayed as being surrounded by a high and impregnable 
wall. Access to its narrow streets and dark alley-ways is gained through 
an arched gateway. The buildings have small windows and are gaudily 
coloured. Often the houses appear to be in a bad state of repair. Looking 
at it from the surrounding desert, the Arab town has the appearance of a 
fortress, with one or two minarets sticking over the horizon. Inside, it is 
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a scene of most chaotic confusion. 


The over-all picture of the Arab town imparts a sense of the 
mysterious and strengthens the feeling of disjunction which exists between 
Tintin's orderly world and that ofthe Arabs he comes across. Inthetowns, 
the oppressive heat of the expansive desert is paralleled by the oppressive 
atmosphere created by the all-surrounding wall. Similarly, the deceptive 
nature of the desert is paralleled by the often impending dangers of the. 
blind corners of the tortuous alley-ways. The featureless face of the desert 
is paralleled by the seemingly patternless mode of life in the town. Instead 
of emphasising and punctuating the difference between the barren desert 
and the town, the town-walls negate this difference. Consequently, it is no 
accident that, for saboteurs and unscrupulous profiteers, the Arab town 
is regarded as the natural extension of the desert enveloping it, and that, 
in turn, of the shark-infested waters which surround it. The ultimate 
judgement concerning the Arab landscape is expressed by the Portuguese 
trader, Senhor Oliveira who, on seeing Tintin unexpectedly in the Arab 
town where he lives, exclaims: ‘Now, what brings you to this god-forsaken 
land?’!4 


The Arabs 


The Arabs are portrayed in a wholly unflattering and negative 
way. They differ in their appearance from their European counterparts, 
both in terms of their physical features and in their apparel. For the most 
part, Arab men tend to have sharp and unwelcoming facial features and 
expressions. Their elongated faces, pointed beards, long hooked noses 
and extremely dark skin set them apart from Tintin and his European 
companions. In The Crab With the Golden Claws, the captain refers to 
the Arabs as ‘toffee-noses, tramps, savages [and] carpet-sellers,’!° and he 
gives vent to his racist feelings by callmg an Arab a ‘Blackmoor, 
anthricite, coconut fuzzy-wuzzy, cannibal,” “liquorice”! and ‘negro,”!9 
The poor ones amongst the Arabs often look emaciated and are dressed 
in rags, while the rich ones lavishly wear the ‘traditional’ Arab costume 
and seem to suffer from excessive over-eating. The only Arabs to be seen 
in European clothes are the soldiers, although they invariably replace the 
beret worn by European soldiers with the Kaffiyeh. The women are rarely 
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seen in public, and whenever they venture outside the confines of their 
homes, they are completely veiled in black from head totoe. Consequently, 
it is impossible to get any impression of their physique or of their facial 
that Arab society is a completely male-dominated society. Not only do the 

look physically different from Europeans, but they also behave in 
A strange and, fromthe Europesin point of view, quite inexplicable manner. 
' Considering the fact that ‘normality’ is implicitly defined froma European 
perspective, the Arabs’ habit of taking their shoes off before entering their 
mosques is regarded as, to say the least, bizarre. An alien people, with an 
equally alien culture, the Arabs use a strange foreign language with an 
equally strange and often — even to Arab readers — incomprehensible 
script. Consequently, the interaction between the Arabs’ language and 
their culture gives rise to a strange mode of expression. This is particularly 
reflected in the wealth of scurrilous expressions used by the Arabs to revile 
one another: *verminous beggar, crawling worm, son of a mangy dog,” 
‘infidel dog, ?' and ‘stinking hyena [and] slimy serpent. This abusive 
use of language by the Arabs is considered unbecoming of such decent ` 
Europeans as Tintin. One scene in Land of Black Gold most clearly 
illustrates this point. When Sheikh Bab El-Ehr is hit by a pile of 
propaganda leaflets dropped by an enemy air-craft, he vents his anger and 
gives expression to his fury by shouting m Arabic ‘May God curse you, 
son of a bitch! Damn your father, you bedouine. Snowy, Tintin's 
faithful dog, intervenes at this stage and tells Tintin: "Such language! ... 
Don't listen to him, Tintin .. . even in Arabic!" 


This theme of the ‘otherness’ of the Arabs and their alien culture, 
vis-a-vis Europeans and European culture, is given its moet explicit 
articulation in Land of Black Gold. Tintin’s main task in this Adventure 
is to try to resolve the mystery of the exploding petrol. His investigations 
take him to the fictitious state of Khemed and to a meeting with Emir 
Mohammad Ben Khalish. Ezab. Here ho comes face to face with an 
unscrupulous German entrepreneur by the name of Muller who heads a 
clandestine operation to promote the interests of an oil company he 
represents. Muller introduces himself to the Emir Ben Khalish Ezab as 
Professor Smith and tries to win form him an oil concession for his 
company. The Emir refuses to grant Muller the concession he wants, and, 
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thus, in an attempt to force the Emir to give in, Muller kidnaps his son 
Abdullah. Tintin comes to the rescue. He finds the missing prince, helps 
of the exploding petrol. When Tintin informs the Emir of Professor 


` Smith's real identity, and of this duplicitous and culpable involvement 


both in the mystery ofthe exploding petrol and in the kidnapping ofhis son, 
the Emir flies into a fit of rage and threatens to punish Muller, alias 
Professor Smith, most severely: “That reptile! Where is he? Impale him 
instantly|’* Upon seeing and hearing the Emir's reaction, Tintin calms 


' him down and tells him that Muller is in the hands of the police. He also 


tells the Emir, whose reaction he seems to have accurately anticipated, that 
he has already promised Muller ‘a fair trial.’ The Emir reluctantly 
acquiesces in this promise, and he makes his feelings known by telling 
Tintin:‘By Allah! How you Westemers complicate things! We men of 
the East are far more expeditious!” 


This story clearly illustrates the difference between Tintin’s 
Western culture and the Emir’s Arab culture. Whereas Tintin subscribes 
to a value-system m which fairness, even to a crimmal and unscrupulous 
profiteer, is of prime importance, Emir Muhammad Ben Khalish Ezab 
adheres to a patently inferior value system which sanctions brutality ahd 

The Arabs’ reluctance to accept the superior Western value- 
system is totally at variance with their enthusiasm for Western material 
goods. Their insatiable hunger for Western products makes them easy 


.prey for the hard-sell tactics of such unscrupulous swindlers as Senhor 


Oliveira da Figuera. In Cigars of the Pharaoh, Senhor Oliveira sets up 
temporary shop, called the ‘solo supermarket’ by the Arabs? at the edge 
of the desert. He announced his arrival by means of powerful, battery 
operated loudspeakers and declares that he has brought his customers ‘the 
wonders of the Western World.’ The Arabs flock to Senhor Oliveira's - 
sions of obvious delight and joy on their faces, they are seen walking away 
laden with their newly acquired Western goods. Needless to say, most of 
the goods seen in their possession are totally inappropriate or unsuitable: 
within the context of their material culture. For example, one of the Arabs 
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is scen walking away with a box in his hand and wearing a bowler hat on 
top of his Kaffiyeh. In selling him the hat, Senhor Oliveira appeals to his 
vanity and, worse still, takes advantage of his ignorance; he tells him: 
*What about this hat? Fit for a Pharoah! Make you the best dressed man 
in the Oasis.’ Similarly, in Land of Black Gold, Senhor Oliveira — 
unscrupulously convinces a well-dressed Arab to buy a pair of roller- 
skates! When Tintin sees that, he remarks: ‘What a salesman!’ 


The above examples show that the Arabs, by their backwardness 
and lack of a sense of discrimination, lay themselves open to exploitation 
by Western salesmen. However, this ‘exploitation’ is thought to be 
justified, precisely because of the Arabs’ backwardness and their inability 
to put Western products, compatible with their material culture, to their 
appropriate use. For example, an Arab takes a bite of a cake of soap he 
has bought from Senhor Oliveira, thinking it to be an ordinary cake. Of 
course, Senhor Oliveira cannot be held responsible for the Arab's wrong 
usc of the soap, or for his inability to recognise it as such after he has had 
abiteofit. The Arab'sanger and suspicion seem therefore to be unjustified 
and, if anything, must be blamed on his ignorance of the proper nature and 
use of Western products.” 


The Arab's ignorance is related to his desert mentality. The tent 
and the desert, with their ways and modes of behaviour, condition the 
Arab's state of mind, and they motivate, if not actually dictate, the 
inappropriate way in which he handles culturally alien situations. The 
Arab is a hostage not only to his desert environment, but also to the 
indelible mental configurations this environment generates. We may 
illustrate this by one of the scenes depicted in The Red Sea Sharks. In this 
scene a group of Arabs are spotted sitting ina tent, which they have pitched 
up inside one of the state-rooms of a palace that has been temporarily given . 
to them for shelter. Following their ‘customary’ practice, the Arabs are 
smoking their hubble-bubbles, and they have started a barbecue which is 
sending a column of smoke into the room.” 


Illiteracy is an ally and source of ignorance. The ignorance of the 
Arabes must therefore be partly ascribed to the state of illiteracy which is 
rife amongst them. Thus, when an enemy aircraft drops leaflets over the 
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camp of Bab El-Ehr, he bursts out laughing and scornfully ignores their 
attempt: ‘Poor fools, they are dropping leaflets ... and none of my men can 
read! He ha ha!'? 


The Arabs are also depicted as a harsh and cruel people. In Land 
of Black Gold, Tintin is taken prisoner by a group of Arabs who tie his 
hands and lead him on foot across the desert. Tintin cannot last all the way 
to their camp, and he collapses of exhaustion. Instead of assisting and 
rescuing him, the Arabs untie his hands and abandon him to his fate. 
Snowy is appalled by this inhuman treatment of his master and makes no 
secret of what he thinks of the Arabs: ‘Murderers! Rotten sand-hop- 
pers!" The cruelty of the Arabs is also displayed to full effect in the 
flogging film-scene in Cigars of the Pharaoh, a scene in which the hired 
victim is a European woman.” In Land of Black Gold* Muhammad Ben 
Khalish Ezab Promises to have the inpocent Thompson and Thomson 
flogged, declaring that this punishment is ‘richly deservéd.' This tendency - 
to regard physical punishment as the appropriate response to transgres- 
sion, whether imagined or real, is regarded as cultural legacy which is 
passed from father to son. Thus, when Tintin comes to free young, 
mischievous Prince Abdullah from his captivity, the latter threatens to tell 
his father to punish Tintin: ‘I shall tell my pappa! ... And my pappa is the 
Emir! ... And my pappa will have you flogged .... And then he'll have you 
impaled .... And then he'll cut off your head ... and play skittles with it ... 

_ so there!’ The threat issued by Prince Abdullah tó Tintin is but an echo. , 
of his father’s threat to Bab El-Ehr: ‘Bab El-Ehr! Bab El-Ehr! Son of á` 
mangy dog! ... Grandson of a scurvy jackal! .... Great grandson of a 
moulting vulture! .... My revenge will be terrible .... I will impale you on 
a spit! I will roast you over a slow fire! I'll pull out your beard one hair 
at a time ... and I will stuff it down your throat.’” 


Spoilt Prince Abdullah is the only Arab child to be seen in the: 
Adventures. Although it is not clear whether or not he is meant to represent 
Arab children in general, there seems to be little doubt that he is intended 
to be seen as a representative of his class, i.e. the spoilt , mischievous and 
care-free heir-apparent. He is accustomed to seeing all his desires gratified 
by his father who dotes on him. To his doting father, horrid' Prince 
Abdullah is a ‘treasure,’ a ‘sugar plum’ and a ‘baby lambkin’™, he is a 
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. little ‘honey bun,’ ‘peppermint cream," ‘angel,’ and :'chickadee'**; he 
is also a ‘duckling’ ‘cherub,’ ‘chocolate candy’ and ‘strawberry angel 
cake.’ Instead of training his son in state-craft, Prince Khalish Ezab sets 
him the worst examples to follow, such as the subjugation of state policy 
and interests to the satisfaction of personal whims. Thus, when Arab air 
pilots refuse to give in to the personal wish of Prince Abdullah to “loop 
the loop'^ his father, Prince Khalish Ezab, flies into a fit of rage and 
threatens to terminate the agreement which gives Arabair the right to 
establish an air-base at Wadeshdah. 


The Arabs are also portrayed as a cowardly and dishonourable 
people. They run away in battle. Their world is a world of political 
intrigue and their land is a land of strife. Worse still, they are depicted as 
a humourless people who are instinctively prone to violence at the slightest 
innocent provocation. More often than not, their violent reaction is out 
of all proportion to whatever provocation they are subjected to, Whether 
the provocation is conscious or not. 


i As though this was not enough to malign the Arabs and their 
character, Herge depicts them as slave-traders who, in conducting their 
morally reprehensible business, have no qualms about collaborating with 
the worst kind of European gangsters. Like sharks, these gangsters infest 
the waters of the Red Sea, supplying the insatiably hungry Arab market 
with African slaves. One of the most repulsive scenes in The Red Sea 
Sharks depicts an Arab on board a slave-carrying ship, checking the 
quality of its slave-cargo. He is seen examining a ‘specimen’ who meets 
with his approval: ‘Hmm ... Yes ... strong muscles ... You'll do ... And 
teeth?.. - Come on, open your mouth, Sambo... Hmm, not too bad... Teeth 
quite sound ...' The Arab. refers to the slave-cargo as ‘coke,’ thus 
revealing his racist character. Being motivated by sheer greed, he is totally 
oblivious to the suffering of others. For him, profit comes before 
Muslims on their way to Makksh to perform the pilgrimage. Tintin and 
Muslims from their worst fate at the hands.of their greedy and ungodly 
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Ignorant, illiterate, backward, gullible, cruel, violent, humourless, 

rude, cowardly, dishonourable, racist, greedy, ungodly, unscrupulous and 

morally depraved: such is the stereotype image of the Arab as depicted by 

Herge in The Adventures of Tintin. The Adventures convey this image 

directly and effectively by means of an indivisible union of word and 

picture. The comic element in these Adventures helps smuggle this image 
the laughter has died away. 


Conclusion 


Herge portrays the Arabs as a morally bankrupt people who 
inhabit a treacherous and inhospitable land. This portrayal is typical of 
i i a ado bas wheat egi Many 

i ied out on the image of the Arabs in the West in more recent 
times, such as by Said El-Asmar & Ghareeb reveal that the image of the 
Arabs has not radically altered since the 1950s. 


This conclusion is also borne out by the preliminary findings of 
recent pilot study which the present writer has conducted amongst a. 
sample of first and second year students in his own university. It is true - 
that the Arab is no longer seen as a slave-trader. It is also true that his 
poverty has disappeared, to be replaced by the image of the Arab as a rich 
man who squanders his wealth foolishly. For the rest, however, the old 
stereotype image remains more or less intact. 


the prejudice against the Arabs is in the West. To think that the repulsive 
image of the Arabs Herge presents in his Adventures has not radically 
altered in a positive direction ovér the past thirty or so ycars, despite the 
extensive channels of communication which nowadays exist between the 
West and the Arab World, is a depressing indictment of all those 
individuals, organisations, and institutions, which are in a position to help 
bring about such a change, but are reluctant, for whatever reasons, to do 
£0. 
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ARABICBRIDGEBETWEEN ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 
ABDUL HAQ 
Introduction 


* Arabic was the language of the Court and the Church, of Law 
and Commerce, of Diplomacy, and Literature and Science,' said the 
English Orientalist Nicholson. 


*In the Middle Ages it (Arabic) was the language of learning and 
culture, and progressive thought throughout the civilized world,’ noted the 
American Professor Hitt. 


* Arabic was in well-developed state, with a large vocabulary and 
an elaborate system of grammar,’ observed the Indian Arabicist Fariq. 


And I quote: 


*Al-Hikmatu dallatu al-Mu'min, Khudhuha haythuma 
wajadtumuha' [Wisdom is the lost (pearl) of the believer; take it 
wherever you find it. ‘Uflubu al-‘ilm wa law kana bi'l-Sin’ [Seek 
knowledge, even if it is found in China]. 


These and many other similar Arabic-Islamic directives prompted 
the Arabs and the Muslims to learn philosophies, sciences and literatures, 
not only from Arabic and Islamic sources, the Qur’an and the Traditions, 
but also from various other sources, such as Greek, Syriac, Persian and 
Sanskrit, which were available with in the empire established by the Arabs 
and the Muslims (consisting of Christian Syna, where Roman and Greek 
civilizations reigned supreme; al-Irag, an ancient cradle of several 
civilizations; Persia, the most leading state of the old world; and Egypt, 
where Coptic, Roman, Greek and Indian culture, arts, and philosophies 
throve). 


The Arabs and the Muslims learnt all these, not just by attending 
thetr tional institutions, but also by carrying on an extensive intellectual 
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non-Arabs and wideranging travels, especially during the Abbasid period, 
facilitated the spread of knowledge. The result was the production of an 
Arabic literature, Islamic culture, and human science which was stagger- 
ing in volume, varied in theme, and rich in content. 


Arabic, which was the medium of learning of the Arabs and the 
Muslims, was in a well-developed state, with a large vocabulary and an 
elaborate system of grammar. It was enriched by other sister languages 
of the Semitic group, especially Hebrew, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, and Greek. 
The Quraysh enriched the language by carefully observing the Arabic of 
the many thousand Arabs that visited Makkah every year from all parts 
of Arabia on pilgrimage and adopting whatever was best in the usages 
they noticed. Being traders they travelled in most of the then civilized 
parts of the world and had contacts with men of different social and 
religious levels. These had a chastening influence on their mind and 
language and broadened the Arabic outlook and the Arabic language. 


Arabic, with its vast vocabulary, its wealth of synonymous words, 
and its enormous capacity to mould each noun and verb into dozens of new 
forms, made a tremendous contribution to the absorption and incorpora- ` 
tion of words and ideas from distant cultures and climes. 


Translation of Oriental and 
Occidental Works into Arabic 


Translation is as old as written literature is. The transcripts of 
Sumerian Gilgamesh (Epics), found in four or five Asiatic languages, are 
of 2nd millenium (B.c.). But the most important step, in human history, 
towards translation was taken by Arabic-speaking peoples. 


Translation into Arabic was started in the U, rayyad period by Ibn 
Athal, the Collector of the city of Hims in central Syria, vhotranslated for 
the first Umayyad Caliph, Mu‘awiyah (661-80 c.E.),. Syriac book into 
Arabic. After him Khalid ibn Yazid, the grandson of Mu‘awiyah, a good 
scholar eager to master medicine and chemistry, translated a number of 
Greek and Syriac books. Translation during the Umayyad period was 
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very little because literary writing at that time was not developed. The 
most important period of translation into Arabic began with the second . 
Abbasid Caliph Abii Ja far al- -Mansur (754-70 c.£.). It is said that during 
this period, numerous rare manuscripts on a variety of subjects in such 
different languages as Greek, Syriac, Persian, Roman, Latin, and Sanskrit 
were collected and translated into Arabic. The Sanskrit book Siddhanta 
(Ar. Sindhind) was translated at this time. The best-known among the 
translators of the time of al-Mansur were Ibn al-Batriq, Ibn al-Mugaffa' 
Nawbakht, Jurjis and al-Fazari. 


The Caliph Harün al-Rashid (786-809 c.E.), who arranged for ` 
translation of works in a systematic form, established an academy called 
Dar al-Hikmah and appointed a good number of eminent translators from 
different languages and religions. He added to the already rich collection 
of manuscripts in his possession by drawing on centres of learning 
translators ofthe time of al-Rashid were Fadl ibn Nawbakht and Yuhanna 
bin Masawayh. 


The Caliph Ma’mun al-Rashid (813-33 c.E.) expanded and 
widened the activity of collecting manuscripts and of having them 
translated. Itis said that a team sent to the Byzantine Empire brought with 
it five camel-loads of Greek manuscripts from a secret place in Greece. 
The most eminent translators of the time of the Abbasids were Hunayn, 
eei a ee Faraj, al- 

Battani, Qusta, Yahya bin ‘Adi and Ibn Zur‘ah. 


Translation work, though it might have declined from time to time, 
went on throughout the Abbasid period ( 754- 1285 c.E.), not only in 
Baghdad, but also in the capitals of the several provinces of the United 
Abbasid Empire during its first period, and in the capitals of the indepen- 
dent states of the broken empire during its second period. 


This extensive production of Arabic translations of works on 
literary, philosophical, and scientific subjects enabled the Arabic-speaking 
world to possess Arabic translations of the works of Aristotle, the neo- 
Platonic commentators, the works of Plato, Galen, Hippocrates, 
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Archimedes, and Apollonius, as well as the famous works of Persia and 
India. 


Thetenth century was the golden period of Arabic translation not 
only by the Syriac-speaking Christians, but also by people who learnt 
Syriac, Greek, and Sanskrit. 


The role played by the Arabs and the Muslims in translating 
literary, philosophical, and scientific works from different sources as well 
as in writing orginal works ofall sorts ofknowledge is beyond doubt great 
and contributed to the preservation of the common human heritage of 
knowledge. It is through Arabic that the ancient human heritage of 
knowledge of all kinds was accumulated. 


The academic activities of the Arabs and the Muslims by travels 
is well described by Nicholson He says: 


In quest of knowledge men travelled over three Continents and 
returned home, like bees laden with honey, to impart the Precious 
Stores which they accumulated to crowds eager disciples, and to 
compile with incredible industry those works of encyclopaedic 
range and erudition, from which modern science, in the widest 
sense of the word, has derived far more than what is generally 
supposed 


Translation of Arabic Works 
into European Languages 


During the Middle Ages Arabic was the leading international 
language, like English at the present time. It was 'the language ofthe court 
and the Church, of Law and Commerce, of Diplomacy and Literature and 
Science.’ A very huge number of original books, based on the Qur'an and 
the Hadith, as well as on the translated works of: Greek, Persian and 
Indian philosophers, scientists and literarymen, were written in Arabic. 
These books covered a wide range of subjects, including linguistics. 
literature, geography, history, philosophy, science, and medicine In the 
course of the Middle Ages a large number of these books were 
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transferred to Spain, where European Scholars studied them. The various 
treatises of Arab scholars, which were translated into Latin, exercised a 
considerable influence in producing Western schools of thought in 
different sciences. Before long, original works in chemistry were 
produced in Western Europe. A considerable number of Jabir's treatises 
were published under the name of Geber. The Spanish Arab philosophers, 
Ibn Bajah (Avempase), Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Ibn Tufayl, and Musa Ibn 
Maimun, made their influence felt beyond the borders of Spain. They 
belong, in a sense, to Europe. When the West felt the need for deeper 
knowledge and decided to renew its links with the old thought, it first 
turned, not to Greek sources, but to Arabic sources. 


With reference to Von Kremer, Diereks, Sedllot, Schacht and 
Munk, Nicholson says: 'In some departments the Arabs bad made 
valuable additions to existing knowledge, and in comparison with the debt 
which the West owes to the Arabs as pioneers of learning and bringers 
of light to medieval Europe, the Western materials in Arabic were 
meagre. But the chief materials and the intellectual benefits which 
European civilization has derived from Arabic are immense.’ 


The geographical dimensions of Arabic scientific and literary 
movement are vast. They extend from the confines of China to the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Indian Ocean. Looking at its complete record 
one may say that it reflected the light of the Hellenic sun, when its day had 
fled, and that it shone like the moon illuminating the darkest night of 
medieval Europe. The Arabs and the Muslims wrote many books in 
Arabic on geography and history to document their widespread con- 
quests, and they translated not a few Greek authors. 


It was the Arabs and the Muslims who discovered Greek and 
other manuscripts on subjects such as science, philosophy, and literature 
and translated and preserved them in Arabic. They were then transferred 
to the West and other parts of the world and translated into the European 
languages. If Arabic had not thus played its role in the translation and 
preservation of the old human heritage, it would have been lost forever. 
It is recognized by Western scholars that the European Renaissance of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries employed a considerable 
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number of Arabic books in their Latin, German, Dutch, French, and 
English translations. Christian philosophy would not be what it is if the 
West had ignored the translations and the rescarches made in Arabic by 
al-Kindi, Ibn Sina, al-Farabi, Ibn Rushd, Ibn Tufayl, al-Ghazzali, and 
others. 


Influence of Arabic 
Literature on European Literature 


Dante, whose influence on European literature was deep and 
` translations of Arabic books, especially on the a/-Mi' raj, the midnight 
, journey to heaven made by the Prophet Muhammad. The first translation 
of the book al-Mi‘raj was done, by order of the Spanish King Alfonso X 
in 1263, two years before the birth of Dante. Dante's acquaintance with . 
the Islamic imagination about the abode in the hereafter is obvious from 
the fact that he wrote the first volume of his work in 1307, when Latin and 
French translations of the event of al-Mi‘rdj were well known among the 
educated commumities. No doubt he must have availed himself of the 
chance to read about it in a translated form because Italy, in general, and 
Florence, his birthplace in particular, were centres of learning. What more 
is the similarity between the event of al-Mi‘raj and the Divine Comedy. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante is very similar to Risalat al-Ghufran 
[Letter of Forgiveness] of al-Ma‘arri, the philosopher poet of Arabic, 
which was written in the first part of the eleventh century and was the 
most mature international representative of Islamic culture in Arabic. 

Many ideas of the celebrated Muslim\Sufi and Arab poet of 
Andalus, Ibn ‘Arabi, are available in the Divine Comedy of Dante. 

The theories of Islamic philosophy, based on Greek wisdom and 
developed in Arabic, constituted an intellectual minaret as it were, in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. They constituted a bridge between Greek 


philosophy and European philosophy (produced by philosophers like 
Descartes and Pascla and others). . 


The philosophy of Aristotle was studied by the West through the 
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eyes of Ibn Rushd and other Arab philosophers, who exercised mych 
influence on the famous universities of the West for a long time. 


Arabic stories exercised a strong influence on the novel and 
story-writing in the West. Story books like al-Tahdhib al-Dint, Thou- 
sand and One Nights, Sindbad, Alf Baba, Kalilah wa Dimnah, etc. 


translated into Latin in 1106, then it was translated into other European 
languages. The second book was well known in Spain even in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century and was translated into French in 1704 
and again in 1782. It was later translated into English and other languages 
and was published more than 400 times. A number of European writers 
were greatly influenced by it, Voltaire being one ofthem. The fifth book, 
which is an Arabic version of the Sanskrit book Panchatantra, became 
widely known to the world only because of tbe efforts of the Arabic 
translator, ‘Abd-Allah Ibn al-Mugaffa'. 


These stories, especially the al-Tahdhib al-Dini, Thousand 
and One Nights, Sindbad, etc. provided the necessary inspiration for the 
writing of the famous European novels like Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver's Travels. European writers adapted the framework and the 
content of these stories for their writings. 


Arabic As a Bridge Between Orient 
and Occident in Present Time 


Arabic resumed ifs role as a bridge between the Orient and the 
Occident, as well as between the ancient and the modern at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Arabic translations since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century from the European languages, especially English, 
French, German, and Russian, cover a wide range. They include military, 

The well-known translators of the nineteenth century in Egypt 


arc Rifá'ah al-Tahtáwi, "Uthmán Jalal, and M.A. Abdul Razzàq. They 
translated the works of Moliere, Racine, Dumas, Fenelon, Voltaire, Gide, 
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Hugo, Shakespeare, Shaw, Tolstoy and many others. 


Among the famous translators of the Lebanon are Sulayman al- 
Bustani and Najeeb Haddad (who translated the novels of Corneille, 
Hugo, and others). Some of the most important literary works of the West 
and the East translated into Arabic at the present time are: 

The Mahabharata, 

The Story of My Experiments with Truth of Gandhi, 
Discovery of India of Nehru, 

A number of the works of Tagore, 

Ruba‘iyat of Omar Khayyam, 

The Iliad of Homer, 

The Divine Comedy of Dante, 

The masterpieces of Goethe, Tolstoy, and others. 


90 ON oM) P3 


Arabic, in return, has contributed to Western and Eastern 
, a good number of literary works, for example, Khalil Jibran's 
ish books, especially The Prophet, The Forerunner, The Mud, and 
Sand and Foam, as well as his Arabic books, for example, the Broken 
Wings and the Rebellious Spirits are widely circulated and read. The 
plays of Tawfiq al-Hakim are, whollv or partly, translated in the European 
languages, and have received wide notice through theatre and television. 
Taha Hussam's al-Adab al-Jahili, al-Ayyam and al-Mu‘adhdhabun 
ff -Ard, Muhammad Taimoor's Atlal, Malup’s Ala Basat al-Rib, Jurji 
Zaidan's Ta'rikh al-Tamaddun al-Islami and some of his historical 
novels, and many other Arabic books are available in many Western and 
Eastern languages. 


It is true that the contribution of Arabic to world literature at the 
present time is, in comparison with what it was in the Middle Ages, little. 
But who knows what role Árabic may play in the near or distant future 
as a bridge between the thoughts of the Orient and the Occident? The 
future world order in the literary, philosophical, social, cultural, and . 
economic spheres will determine the trend of Arabic literature: ‘Arabic 
is undergoing a renaissance, and there is every likelihood of its again 
becoming a great literary vehicle.’ 
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Some Points on Problems of Translation 


First I would like to mention the lack of equivalent words. Many 
linguists have noticed this from time to time. I have no doubt that Arabic, 
bemg long experienced in translation and having an abundance of 
synonyms, a vast vocabulary, and an enormous capacity to mould each 
noun and verb into many new forms, does not face this sort of problem. 
À translator can even Arabicize foreign words, as translators during the 
Abbasid period did. I may mention here a few examples: 


Magnet (Maghnafis) Telegraph (Tilghraf ) Jubilee (Yubil ) 
Oxygen (Uksijin) ^ Hydrogen (Haydrujin) Geology (Jiyulüjiya) 
Sodium (Siidiyum) Bacteria (Bacfiriya) Vitamin (Fitamin) 
Balloon (Ballun) Cinema  (Sinima) Film (Film) 


Arabic has, also, the art of accomplishing much with little means 

— in other words, with the simplest of mechanisms. A glance at the Arabic 

lexicon would be enough to understand that there can be no mechanism 

simpler than a triliteral, which is the general rule of Arabic. For example, 

lamaza, to wipe one’s lips with the tongue; Rataja, to begin to walk by 

a child; Namara to mark with number etc. Most Arabic words are 
literals. 


While an Arabic triliteral calls fora long sentence in the process 
of translation into other languages, the shortest possible Arabic word 
conveys the widest possible meaning. Bernard Shaw once condemned 
and deplored English, the international language, as wear and tear of 
machinery, and loss of time and space, he was compelled to resort to short 
hand on account of an uneconomical and wasteful English spelling. The 
triliteral Arabic words are perfectly free from such defects. 


The importance of translations in the modern age, when distances 
have disappeared because of the scientific means of communication, is 
. well known. Even then some people, though they go by the name of 
academics, are not fair to the work of literary translation. They have 
reasons of their own for adopting this kind of attitude. ; 
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An inspired translator is capable of making a literary translation 
a new, artistic one by his skill. Translations of the works of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dante, Goethe, Voltaire, Tolstoy, Dostoievaky, Homer, Tagore, 
Khayyam, Iqbal, and so many other great writers are as excellent as the 
original. Some of these writers have been tanslated both in verse and in 
poetic prose. I may mention here the translations of the Iliad of Homer, 
the Divine Comedy of Dante, and Paradise Lost of Milton into Arabic 


If an academic translator captures the inner concepts ofa literary 
text and elucidates these with his own style of writing and gives to the 
words their natural volume of meaning with artistic skill, his translation, 


certainly, can be creative, effective, interesting, and productive. Are not 
the translated works just mentioned above masterpieces, as famous and 
unforgettable as the originals? 
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A WESTERN SCHOLAR'S APPROACH TO 
CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM RELATIONS- 
SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS* 


(Review Article) 
S. VAHIDUDDIN 


Pro. Montcomery Warr is a renowned scholar on Islam and his books 
on the life ofthe Prophet have been marked by moderation and understand- 
ing. Compared to what has been written earlier on the Prophet and the 
even by scholars without amy commitment, his books show a marked 
improvement. Now realizing that the relations between the two great 
religions have been soured by myths and misconceptions which persist 
even today, he tries to make amends by taking a more sober and objective 
view and to clear misperceptions of the past, thus ushering a new era of 
understanding and reconciliation. But in spite of the best intentions to 
bring about a rapprochement between Islam and Christianity, his ap- 
proach is unfortunately marred by unwarranted assumptions which can 
hardly contribute to serve the cause which he has in view. Prof. Watt, who 
is insistent on historical factuality, does not hesitate to flout historical 
evidence if it serves his purpose. He believes that the story ofthe burning 
ofthe library of Alexandria even if historically rejected reflects eloquently 
the Muslim psyche. He points out that the source is Muslim, though 
regrettably it has not stood unbiased probe and historical criticism. With 
our orientalists the source, if it is Muslim, becomes respectable in one 
context and suspect in another (p. 41). The learned writer has not freed 
himself from the polemical slant, and taken as a whole his book may even 
be considered as a critique of Islam. What vitiates the orientalist's 
appreciation of the Muslim scripture is that he fails to understand that it 
is not a book in the ordinary understanding and cannot be judged by the 
criteria which we are wont to apply to a piece of academic research. Its 


*William Montgomery Watt, Afuslim-Christian Encounters, Routledge, 
London and NewYork, 1991, 164 pp. 
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narrrative is not meant to serve any historical purpose but is intended as 
a moral exhortation for lessons to be derived therefrom. Its prophets have 
an identity of their own and their mode of behaviour and their actions 
cannot be expected to be confirmed by historical evidence. This is also 
true to some extent of Biblical narratives. The story of Adam and his fall, 
the story of Noah and his Arc, the sufferings of Jonah and Moses crossing 
the river with his hosts are meta-historical in effect. How can.we 
understand the belief in the Resurrection of Christ or his Transfiguration 
as based on historical evidence? They stand, as they are, as challenges to 
faith and not as questions of history. How surprising that our learned 
Professor finds fault with the Qur'anic narration of the life of Moses and 
bewails the fact that ‘events are treated in isolation and not put into 
chronological order.’ It is clear that the learned Professor's preoccupation 
the religious ethos (p. 12). He can accept only what is “established by some 
historical method,’ and not otherwise. The Qur'anic use of the term Umm! 
is, according to him, convincingly shown to mean ‘gentile’ or ‘non-Jewish’ 

and not what is traditionally taken to mean. This is to completely ignore 
the relevance of tradition in the formation of religious consciousness. The 
students of Islam know what role the designtion of UmmT as unlettered has 
played in Muslim devotion and Sufi perceptions. It is not concerned so- 
much with the fact whether the Prophet was able to read or write but with 
the belief that his knowledge was not derived from literary sources but had 
a transcendental basis (p. 135). 

Professor Watt’s treatment of the so-called Satanic v-rses is 
typical of the whole range of literature which has grown in this context. It 
is a fact, confirmed by the Qur’an that Satanic whisperings may be tried 
to intrude into relevations and no relevation can claim any exception.’ But 
from this to conclude that the Propliet himself believed in the intercession 
of deities in his earlier states is an unwarranted insinuation. The study of 
other than normal experience further shows that there are cases in which 
one feels compelled to give expression to blasphemies one is most afraid 
of. It is possible that on the highest level of experience unconscious fears 
may become active disruptively, though for a time only. In any case the 
Satanic verses need not haunt the Western scholar so much as to affect 
seriously his understanding of the revelation. Much satisfaction is derived 
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from the fact that the evidence is based on Muslim sources. It is to be 
pointed out that while the Muslims were very careful in lifting the evidence 
about the authenticity of Prophetic traditions, they did not give much heed 
to the historical narratives and much of hearsay has found a place in them. 


Another serious matter is what the learned Professor considers the 
pre-requisites for a reconciliation between the Muslims and Christians. 
Muslims are asked to concede that the Qur’ an is not free from mistakes and 
errors. Only then can they hope Christians to consider Muhammad as a 
Prophet in a sense (p.148.). Further, to show perhaps how far Christians 
have gone in their appreciation of the Qur'an, Prof. Watt calls to witness 
Arthur J. Arberry's glowing tribute to the Qur’an. Arberry freely admits 
that in times of personal distress he felt the power of the Unseen hand, 
whatever it might be, ‘which sustained and comforted the writer.’ He was 
therefore impelled ‘to acknowledge his gratitude to whatever power 
inspired the man and the Prophet who first recited these scriptures’ 
(p.148). Muslims should ungrudgingly appreciate the kind of feelings 
which are best calculated to bring close the followers of one faith to 
another. But unfortunately, though not surprisingly, we find a different 
tone in the distinguished German Islamist Rudi Parat’s review of Arberry’s 
translation which he considered as a work ‘which is bound to get 
enthusiastic reception among his Muslim friends.’ For him ‘this (the 
mystic version) reveals only a possibility and does not exclude other 
possibilities of interpretation.” Ironically enough, Arberry’s derisive 
remarks about the Higher Critic aptly applies to Prof. Watt himself. 
Needless to say, the Prophet and the Qur’an stand on their own and do not 
need any recognition or appreciation from critics and scholars. It has often 
been said that academic scholarship, however vast it be, is apt to veil rather 
than reveal the mysteries which any, not only the Qur’anic, scripture may 
hold. (Der Koran, Darm-Stadt, 1973, p.27) 


Professor Watt makes much of ‘the objective historical facts’ and 
the unwillingness of Muslims to accept the conclusions. We wonder how 
much of history so-called can shape the faith of any community. This is 
nowhere more in evidence than in the history of Christianity. It is vain to 
complain of the inadequacies of the Qur'anic perceptions and to expect it 
to comply with the demand which can be made on a piece of research. 
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Prof. Watt puts forth certain demands on Muslims without which any 
dialogue cannot lead to fruitful conclusions. The whole -concept of 
demands smacks of imposition which can create an impasse. 


The faith other than one’s own should be taken as it is and 
considered as born of an autonomous experience and not reducible to any 
other. Crucifixion for example is central to Christianity and there is no 
point for a Muslim to question it, as there is no need for a Muslim to accept 
the Biblical version on its face value. Even Christianity was not satisfied 
with the death of Christ as an end but had to resort to Resurrection. Is- 
Resurrection a fact of history or a matter of faith? Strangely enough, no 
less a committed Christian than Schweitzer came to extremely negative 
conclusions in his quest of historical Christ. Is Christ to be sought in the 
interior of faith or in history? 


When we come to judge Islam's approach to history we find that 
it is not concerned with history as history but with history as a pointer to 
lessons which can be derived from it. In recent times, a Finnish scholar 
Heikki Raisanen has adequately shown that the well-articulated picture of 
Jesus that the Qur’an presents is not at all inconsistent with the New 
Testament narrative as is generally supposed. He observes that the study 
of Luke should help us to perceive that the Qur’anic portrait of Jesus is 
not so remote from the N.T. as might appear to be at first glance and ‘ that 
itis impossible to compare the Qur'anic Jesus with the Christianity of New 
Testament, [as] such a unified Christology does not exist.’ (p.127). 
Professor Raisanen’s naturally provoked great controversy and 
it was outright rejected by1 Christians. Whatever the Christians may 
think, it will be extremely naive on the part of Muslims to expect an 
outsider to share in their faith while committed to his own. It i$ enough if 
he considers the Prophetic experience as authentic leaving aside the 
question of its source. The Biblical scholar’s approach leads to a fairer 
appreciation of the Qur’anic perceptions than that of the Islamist (“The 
Portrait of Jesus in the Quran,” The Muslim World, April, 1980). ` 


The dialogue is possible only when we are alert to the sentiments 
and perceptions of the followers of other faith and do not make our faith 
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Muslims have begun to admit that Islam is a process, its potential 
is not exhausted in history and J/tihad as the principle of movement, as 
Iqbal called it, should again come into force. The shifting situations of life 
and new challenges demand rethinking and reappraisal. Anyhow a discus- 
sion of the sort as that undertaken by Prof. Watt is to be appreciated and 
Muslims have to take into account the suggestions and conclusions of a 
scholar who is also a committed Christian. His work has to be approached 
and appreciated by its intention rather than by what it has really achieved. 


BOOK REVIEW 


DAVID 8. POWERS 


STUDIESIN QUR'ANAND HADITH: THEFORMATIONOF THE 
ISLAMIC LAW OF INHERITANCE 


University of California Press, 


Berkeley, California, USA, 1986; xiii + 263 pp.; $35.00 


Isam is, in addition to being a religion, a 
complete way of life. Through its law of 
succession, guidelines are provided on 
how man can disburse his wealth when 
aliveas well as howhe (orhisrelatives)can 
distribute his estate (to worthiers) at the 
point of death. The Qur’an treats the law 
of inberitance in Chapters Two, Four and 
Five while Hadith books are replete with 
interpretations of divine injunctions on 
the subject. Hence, Islamic lawyers give 
the law ofinheritance an adequate place in 
their books. Notable Western scholars 
have also written on Islamic law of succes- 
sion. David S. Powers has, of recent, 
added his contribution. 


Author of the book under review 


‘science of the shares’ came to assume its 
classical form.’ He ended up in the refu- 


law’ which to his belief, was received by 


the Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.). 


^ We want to discuss the content of 


First, David Powers has proved that 
the system of inheritance was governed by 
the principle of seniority in the Arab clan 


tomary law of the Arabs) cannot be com- 
pletely correct. Rather, Islamic law came 
to replace the tribal customary law (Em- 
phasis is ours). Second, the author intro- 
duced proto- Islamic law of inheritance 
which has certain features: 


I. Itpermists full testation (by the 
deceased before his demise) as it awards 
small fractional share to relatives who 
would have inherited in the absence of a 
valid will. It also permits the testator to 
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bequeath up to one-third of the estate to 
parents and/or other close relatives. This 
be conversant with Islamic law of inherit- 
ance 30 as to know how to prepare will on 
his estate with the approach of death and 
to determine what portion is due to each 
heir. 

2. H does not permit spouse to 
inherit one another, right to inherit is 
limited to blood relations who are grouped 
into primary and secondary heirs. Male 
and femal primary heirs share the prop- 
exty on ratio 2:1 while male end female 
secondary heirs (whos& portion may not 
exceed one-third of the property) inherit 
per capita. Children of the deceased are 
usually primary heirs while in their ab- 
sence, parents and siblings step into their 
shoes. Let us consider the following ex- 
amples.- 


(i) Father 1/6; Mother 1/6 (totalling 1/3 for 
secondary heirs), plus children 2/3 (each 
male sharing double the portions of each 
female as primary heirs). 


(ii) Brother 1/6; Sister 1/6 (totalling 1/3 for 
secondary heirs), plus Father and Mother 
2/3 on ration 2:1 as primary heirs. If 
husband or wife joins the heirs in either 
case, he or she shall not receive the divine 
fractional share but a bequest Thus, the 
problem ofal- ‘av! in Islamic lawofinher- 
itance is solved, justas sharing onratio 2:1 
by male and female is established for father 
However, whén parents inherit as second- 
ary heirs, they share per capita as in 
illustration (1) above. 

Third, the book under review at- 
tempts to prove through historical per- 
spectives that bequest verses are not ab- 
rogated. It corroborated its stand with the 
divine mention of ‘after bequest or debt’ 
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in the Qur’ an—especially in verses 1 1 and 
12 of Chapter F our which award fractional 
shares to heirs. It also suggests names of 
some Sababàh who possibly played some 
and Prophetic teachings on Kalalah to suit 
theirpolitical leaning or event of their time. 


We want to assert that the book is an 
indispensable material for experts in Is- 
lamic law to possess Motivation for its 
writing reveals the slow rate at which 
culture changes. Qur’ anic teaching on the 

being gradually implemented 
during the first century of Islam. Further- 
more, we cherish the spproech of the 
author who honestly revealed the various 
views of different writers and commenta- 
tors on the subject even when such views 
run counter to his hypotheses in the book. 
The work is well researched and proves 
that Islam is nota religion for the ignorant 
people. Every Muslim must acquire edu- 
cation. By this, a propositus ought to be 
able to distribute his estate before death by 
drawing a testament which will spell out’ 
what is due to each herr as well as award 
bequest to close or distant relatives. 


Superimposition theory bas its merit, 
yet, its adoption will be tantamount to 
making Islam the religion of the Arabs 
only. We, therefore, support the author 
pattially in his refutation of earlier works 
on it. Proto-Islamic law has its merits too, 
yet it violates the Qur’anic injunction on 
the shares to spouse by making husband 
and wife inheriting one another only by 
bequest (except where the will is invalid). 
Not only that, allocation of one-half ofthe 
estate to Mother when she is the only 
primary heir (because a female is entitled 
toone-halfofa male’s share) isnot in strict 
conformity with Qur’anic teachings on 
her share. Finally, the reconstruction of 
ysrathul [mera 'atunlyüsá in Qur’ an, IV:12 


JANUARY 


toykrathu/ mra'atun/yusi complex which 
guided the author to define Kalalah as 
‘daughter-in-law’ or ‘sister-in-law’ does 
not solve the totality of problems associ- 
ated with Kalálah in Islamic law of inher- 
itance. The idea of disinheriting spouse 
(and making him or her inherit by bequest) 
solves part of the problems but this hy- 
pothesis equally violates Allah’s direc- 
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tives on the allotted share to him or her. 
Indeed, David S Powers has dealt with 
many intricate issues relating to Islamic 
law of inheritance m the book. Someone 
may be inclined to write a comprehensive 
appraisal of the book in the near future. 


MUSA ALI AJETUNMOBI 
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